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THE FLOWERING BUSH 
by Mary E. Wilkins (Freeman) 
From Edgewater People (Harper and Brothers; New York: 1918) 


People as well as flowers escape from gardens, and legitimate environments. They stroll, either 
from perversity or idle wantonness, outside palings and specified abiding-places, and remain 
outside through the generations. No particular stigma attaches to them for so doing. The 
birth-bar is not sinister, simply mildly differential. 


Old Man Edgewater lived in South Barr, and everybody in the four villages of Barr Center, 
Barr-by-the-Sea, Leicester, and South Barr knew that he was related to the real Edgewaters of 
Barr Center, although few could trace the relationship. Years before, one Eli Edgewater had 
slipped off the Family Tree and taken feeble, still tenacious, root as a thing apart. Old Man Eli 
Edgewater of the present day was like a small no-account sprout from the grand old family root. 


Eli had never married. In his youth he had made futile efforts toward matrimony. He had aspired 
to Mrs. Augustus Ceesar Whittemore's mother. She had been the prettiest girl in the village, and 
had afterward married a Dunn from Leicester. Everybody had laughed at Eli for that, and the girl 
had been shamed and indignant. Later, he made sheepish efforts toward courting a lovely girl in 
Barr Center, and exposed himself again to ridicule. Eli had been incapable of turning his fancy 
toward a girl of his own lazy, shiftless type who might lazily and shiftlessly have accepted him. In 
his love-affairs the Edgewater blood had seemed to tell. He had therefore married nobody. 


Now Eli was an old man, and his niece, his dead sister's daughter, kept house for him. She was 
a childless widow, named Deborah Glass. Deborah Glass had come of a family of a similar type 
to Eli's, only the Glass family had never been inside garden pales. They had not broken loose 
from stately and progressive rules of life. They had always been simple and ineffectual, although 
good enough. Deborah Glass was of a pious disposition, devoted to church-going and a 
religious paper. She was clean, but not orderly. Eli's house was scrubbed daily, but was chaotic. 
Eli would have preferred order to cleanliness, although he did not exactly realize it. He would 
regard with a puzzled, sad expression the impossible sitting-room, with every cheap picture 
hung at different angles, with the books and papers looking as if they had been hurled by some 
fiend of disrule at the table, whose cloth dragged dismally on one side, at the chairs set as if 
they had just emerged from a violent collision, at the mantel-shelf immaculately dusted, but 
decked with kerosene-lamps and vases and a clock at such degrees of variance that an effect of 
positive immorality was achieved. Eli would sigh, not knowing exactly what the matter was, and 
look out of the window. Then his face would clear. It was always charming at all seasons, that 
window outlook. 


There was a broad front yard, and in the midst stood a superb oak-tree. That tree was a delight. 
It clung to its splendid rags of beauty nearly through the winter, and when at last its leaves were 
fallen, it stood in a gorgeous russet mat of them, and birds' nests on its magnificent branches 

were disclosed. It was late about putting forth leaves in the spring, but at last it was a triumphant 


song of vernal bass, and the wonder of that tree in the autumn was almost enough to content 
the soul of one old man with earth. 


There was only one drawback about the oak — Eli was quite sure that its wide circle of shadow 
hindered the growth and bloom of his rhododendron-bush. Old Man Edgewater had a great 
rhododendron-bush which was his high light of existence. The oak meant much, so did the deep 
yard and road beyond, which circled gracefully just there, and the pretty Whittemore house 
across the way, but that bush was the star in the opal, the eye of the ruby, the expression unto 
himself of his own soul. 


It was really a wonderful thing, that bush. When, late in spring, it was in full bloom, it stood forth 
like a white angel, arresting the almost awed attention of all who saw. Old Man Eli used to sit on 
his door-step and watch the passers-by stop and stare, and the pride of life, of which he had 
known so little, quickened within him. When the bush was at the full tide of its glorious bloom, 
Old Man Edgewater reached the high-water mark of his race. He was for a little while as fine an 
Edgewater as any of them. He thought well of himself, looked, and was, another person. He 
was a Man. Then Deborah Glass insensibly respected him. She was far from realizing why, but 
her whole manner toward him changed. Usually she treated him as a rather troublesome child 
whom Providence had intrusted to her care. Hers was entirely a duty-task, for Eli paid her 
nothing. But Deborah Glass had lived all her life under an autocracy of Duty without thought of 
revolution. She paid the mortgage on Eli's house, she had it repaired. Then she lived there and 
cared for the old man. 


Eli had a tiny income, just enough to buy his clothes and pay for his food. Sarah Edgewater in 
Barr Center had settled that upon him years before. Sarah seldom came to see him, but she 
would not allow him to suffer materially. After Deborah went to live there she called on her, but 
the untidiness of the house and Deborah's extreme tension of duty rather wearied her. She 
thought Deborah very good, but she did not wish to see much of her. 


One afternoon in spring, when the bush was in full glory, Sarah drove over to South Barr with 
her married niece. Both exclaimed, and praised the bush. Old Man Edgewater exulted. 


Going home, Sarah Edgewater and her niece Margy remarked upon his manner. “He seemed 
more like one of our family than | have ever seen him,” said Sarah. She, a large, majestic, richly 
dressed woman, was driving, lines held high. 

“He must have been handsome when he was young,” said the younger woman. 


“Handsome? Yes, he was.” 


“He is handsome now for an old man — and he did not look so very old, either.” 


“No; when | come to think of it, not so much older than I; but generally he does look old, and 
although he was handsome, he never had the appearance of being able to keep up with his 
looks.” 


“He did to-day.” 

“Yes, he did to-day.” 

“His bush is marvelous.” 

“Yes, the most beautiful one of the kind in the country, | believe.” 


After his callers had gone, Old Man Edgewater sat on his front door-step and imbibed to his 
spiritual growth the beauty of his blooming bush. He was alone, for the day before Deborah 
Glass had been called away by the illness of a cousin who lived in Barr-by-the-Sea. The cousin 
had been taken ill suddenly, and since she lived alone, Deborah's narrow path of duty branched. 


“| hate to leave you, Uncle Eli,” she said; “but Lizzie is sick and she's all alone, and | don't see 
any way but to go. I'll be back as soon as | can. There's plenty of bread baked, and cake and pie 
and doughnuts, and that cold lamb.” 


“| can get along all right,” returned Eli, absently. He was obsessed by his bush and hardly 
grasped anything else. 


That afternoon Eli forgot that Deborah was not there. When she did not call him to supper, he 
did not think of it. He did not feel hunger. He sat staring at the bush, and realized complete 
nourishment of soul and body. There was a full moon, and the bush gleamed like a thing of 
Heaven plumed with silver. It was not fragrant, of course, but that was better, although the old 
man did not realize it. A great flood of fragrance from the marvelous bush would have made it 
more of earth. He sat on the door-step, beside his beloved bush, and worshipped until very late. 
When at last he rose, he bent over the splendor of white bloom, as if saluting it. He cast a last 
loving look at it before closing and locking the door. 


The next morning Old Man Edgewater, who waked early, as is the habit of age, opened the front 
door at dawn, and the bush was despoiled. Not only the flowers had been broken off, but great 
branches. Never again while Old Man Edgewater was out of his grave would the bush be what it 
had been the night before. It was a piteous, mangled thing. The old man stood gazing at itina 
dazed fashion. He put his hand to his head, he rubbed his eyes. He tottered down the steps, 
and went close to the insulted floral beauty. It was true. At last, he realized. The poor old man's 
face crumpled up with grief like a child's. Tears rolled down his furrowed cheeks. His dim blue 
eyes were pools of sorrow. 


Then he looked around, and comprehended to the full the miserable wrong. The magnificent 
blossoms had not been even valued enough to be taken away by the thief. All torn and stamped 


into the mold, they lay about. It was incredible, the gratuitous insult. There had not been even 
the excuse of temptation to own beauty. Beauty had been ruined and slain through sheer 
wantonness. Old Man Edgewater wept aloud. 


Suddenly he heard a thin, mocking voice, “Cry-baby.” 


His face changed marvelously. It was no longer sorrowful, it was malignant with the terrible 
malignancy of the aged, robbed by the years of the power of self-protection. He looked around. 
Just outside the circles of ruined blossoms and broken branches lay a boy. He was a small boy 
for his age, which might have been nine or ten. His expression was old. He was lying on the 
dew-soaked grass in a curiously weak attitude, but his blue eyes twinkled and his peaked face 
was impish with glee. 


“Cry-baby!” he squeaked again. 


Old Man Edgewater gathered himself together. When young he had been spare but muscular. 
Now a strange force of that passed youth seemed to inform his old muscles. He was upon the 
gibing boy in the dewy grass; he had him by the collar of his little jacket; he shook him. The 
fabric of the garment was so frail it gave way. The boy fell again on the grass, but his impish 
little face looked up at the old man grinning and unconquered. Eli had him again, firm grip of 
knotted hands on his shoulders this time. Old Man Edgewater shook and shook. He retained his 
hold with one hand, then he cuffed and spanked with the other. 


“Got 'nough?” he snarled. He let go, and the boy rolled at his feet quite unconscious. 


Old Man Edgewater stood staring at him. He touched him, not very gently, with one foot. “Playin 
‘possum, be ye?” he inquired. 


The boy remained perfectly still. 
Eli touched him again, more gently. “Git up and quit this tomfoolery,” he ordered. 
The boy made no response. His pale profile lay motionless along the grass. 


Old Man Edgewater began to be frightened. He bent over the boy, cautiously. He suspected a 
feint. The old man lifted a grimy claw of a hand. It was flaccid. 


“| swan!” said Old Man Edgewater, in a scared whisper. “Git up, can't ye?” he said again, but 
quaveringly. “Lord-a-massy, | ‘ain't killed him, have |?” he muttered. 


The boy stirred. Instantly the old man was on guard again. His terror left him. “Knowed ye was 
playin’ ‘possum, ye young varmit,” said he. 


The boy gazed at him, and all the impishness was gone from his face; he looked pitiful. 


“What d'ye mean?” inquired Old Man Edgewater, in a doubtful voice. 
There was a faint murmur in response. 

“Hey?” said Old Man Edgewater. 

“| didn't mean nothin’,” was faintly audible. 


“Yes, you did, too. What did ye sp'ile my bush for, hey? Tell me ye didn't mean nothin'!” 


The boy's face was still very white, but a twinkle leaped into his blue eyes. He winked at Old 
Man Edgewater. 


The old man almost danced with rage. “Sp'iled that bush! Wa'n't another in the hull town to tech 
it!” he screamed at the boy. “Tore off all them blooms and tore 'em to bits! What did ye do it for? 
Answer me! No more playin’ ‘possum. That don't go down.” 


Old Man Edgewater shook the boy again, with different result. This time the boy did not become 
insensible. He whimpered feebly and the twinkle of his blue eyes was dulled with gathering 
tears of self-pity. 


“I'm 'most starved,” he muttered, sullenly. 


“Most starved, be ye? Funny way to get a meal of vittles, sp'ilin' my bush! Durn ye, that bush 
was worth enough more 'n 't you be, do ye know that — hey?” 


The boy wept like a little child. 

“| swan!” said Old Man Edgewater. 

He looked about him. It was still very early. The two seemed alone in the world. The curtains 
were drawn in the Whittemore house opposite, not even the milk-wagon was in sight. The grass 
was bending with dewdrops like lilies-of-the-valley. Cobwebs sparkling like wheels of diamonds 
were everywhere. Somewhere a cock crew, then another answered him. There was a chorus of 
birds at the left. 


“| swan!” said Old Man Edgewater. 


He was still angry, but not angry enough to have quite as much strength as when he had picked 
up the boy and shaken him. 


“I'll get ye in out of the wet grass, durn ye!” said he; “but you've got to help all ye can. Can't lift 
no dead weight. I'm an old man.” 


However, almost by main strength Old Man Edgewater dragged the boy, whose knees visibly 
bent under him, although he made an effort to walk. Once in the house, Eli stood holding to the 
boy's thin arm. 

“Durned if | know what to do with him,” he muttered. 

“Seems as if nobody did,” returned the boy, in a weak voice. 

“Hey?” 

“Seems as if nobody did.” 


Eli stared at him. “Durned if | know,” he said, again. 


“Why don't ye lock me up?” suggested the boy. His mouth twisted slightly as if beginning a 
smile. 


“Say, who be ye, anyhow? What's your name?” asked Old Man Edgewater. 
“Name's Wash Townsley,” replied the boy, sulkily. 
“Huh! one of that Townsley tribe.” 

“Ain't no tribe.” 

“Hey?” 

“Ain't no tribe. There ain't no other Townsley ‘cept me.” 
“Where's your pa?” 

“Dunno. He's dead.” 

“Where's you ma?” 

“Dunno. She's dead, too.” 

“When did she die, hey?” 


“Fore | can remember; then Pop married again, a widder with three children, and the Pop and 
the widder had three more —” 


“Hold your hosses. Ain't those children's name Townsley?” 


“Used to be. Dunno what 'tis now.” 
“Why don't you know?” 


“They died, too, just as quick as they could. The last was a baby with curls. | used to tend her.” 
The boy swallowed hard. 


“| swan!” 

“Then Pop died. He was killed in that railroad smash-up, and then the widder she married again, 
and he had two children, and then they had one more, and then she died, and now he's married 
again and she's got a few children.” 

“| swan, you stop!” 

“Both of 'em is kind of ugly, and he drinks, and she don't wash the dishes.” 

“| swan!” 

“And they told me to git and | got,” said the boy, simply and uncomplainingly. 

“When?” 

“Three days ago.” 

“What you been doin' since?” 

“| went over to Barr Center to enlist.” 

“Enlist?” 

The boy nodded. His face flushed angrily. “The captain told me to git, too,” he said. “He told me | 
wa'n't any use to send over there, that | was only the kind they killed, that was all — couldn't 
fight. I'd like to show him. | whopped the Muggins kid, and he's twict as big as me. | whopped 
him, and he bawled and run home to his ma. Huh!” 

Old Man Edgewater grinned. “So ye tried to enlist.” 

“You bet | did, and he told me to git.” 


“What ye been doing since?” 


“Nothin’, 'cept bein’ told to git.” 


“Don't see why that made ye sp'ile my bush.” 


The boy looked at the man, and the most terrible revolt and defiance of all creation, that of the 
created against the Creator, was evident in his miserable little face. “I was bound to fight 


somethin’,” he said, between closed teeth. 

“Lord-a-massy, my bush wa'n't fightin’ ye.” 

“It was there, and all covered with flowers,” said the boy, decisively. 

“| never see such a boy as ye be,” said Old Man Edgewater. 

The boy yawned as if bored. “Wish ye'd lock me up, so | can set down. I'm wore out,” he said. 
“You said ye was ‘most starved, too, didn't ye?” 


“That don't make no odds,” the boy said, dully. “Guess I've 'most got over that. | jest want to set 
somewhere.” He dropped as he spoke. 


“You come right in here,” said Old Man Edgewater. He opened the door into the little room in the 
center of the house called the “dark bedroom,” because there was no window in it. There was a 


close but not unpleasant odor in the room; lavender was a part of it. 


Eli piloted the boy to a large rocking-chair covered with red cotton, and adorned with a netted 
tidy. “Set down!” he ordered. 


The boy obeyed. Eli went out and locked the door. The boy was then in a soft gloom, only 
broken by a narrow strip of light at the top of the door, which sagged on its hinges. 


Soon the key turned in the lock and the old man appeared. He carried a tray on which were 
arranged a plate of doughnuts, a section of apple pie, a plate of bread, and a wedge of butter 


and a tumbler of milk. 


“Better eat this,” advised Old Man Edgewater. He stood over Wash Townsley as he ate. The boy 
was ravenous. 


“| swan! ye didn't lie when ye said ye was 'most starved,” said the old man. 
“Try it yourself,” retorted the boy. 


“Now, don't you be sassy.” 


The boy had devoured all the food on the tray. He stuck out his tongue at Old Man Edgewater, 
and it was as if he stuck out a tongue of rebellion at Providence. 


“You be a bad little boy,” said the old man. He went out and locked the door again. He returned 
to the front door-step and his demolished bush. He picked up one of the ravished white 
blossoms and regarded it pitifully. A horror of the young creature who could do such a wanton 
deed was over him. Never in his whole life had the possibility of such deeds under any 
circumstances been in his own nature. He sat down and reflected. The shades at the opposite 
windows were now up, and filmy lace curtains swayed in the morning breeze. Pretty Mrs. 
Whittemore came out with a little golden-haired boy at heel, and cut some pink roses. Wagons 
and automobiles passed. The village was awake. Old Man Edgewater had not eaten any 
breakfast himself. He was too disturbed. He was shaken out of his rut of life, and all his little 
details of existence were chaotic. 


“Durned if | know what to do with him,” he muttered to himself. He wished that he had 
somebody whom he could consult. He felt injured because Deborah Glass was not there. As 
well as he knew Deborah Glass, he had not the slightest conception as to her probable conduct 
in such a case. The boy was so small and wretched, although he had done such a dreadful 
thing, and Deborah was a woman. Nobody ever knew what a woman might do when a 
miserable child was in question. 


The grass no longer glittered with its web of dew. The sun was rising hotly, the sky was purple 
along the horizon. 


“Goin' to be a br'ilin' day,” said Old Man Edgewater. A moist whiff of heat came in his face. 
“There ain't one mite of air in that bedroom,” he muttered. “That good-for-nothin' boy might faint 
away in there, he's so dead beat.” 

Old Man Edgewater got up and shuffled into the house. He unlocked the door of the dark 
bedroom and peered in. There was no movement. A thrill of horror came over him. Then he 
heard steady, delicate breathing. The boy was fast asleep in a little coil on the braided mat. 

“Git up,” said Old Man Edgewater. 

Those two words had immediate effect upon the boy named Wash Townsley. He had responded 
to them as to the sting of a lash so often that he got up, half awake. He was so sleepy he 


staggered. 


“What do ye want?” he murmured, thickly. His head wagged to one side like a baby's. He stood 
before the old man and slept standing. He drew a long breath of slumber. 


“Come, you've got to git out of this close place or you'll be sick,” said the old man. 


The boy slept. 


“You've got to git out of here, durn ye,” said the old man. 


The boy woke and regarded him with blinking blue eyes in which tears stood. His mouth 
quivered, then he stuck out his tongue languidly. “You put me in here,” he mumbled, defensively. 


“Who said | didn't? Now | say you've got to git out.” 


The boy emerged staggeringly. Old Man Edgewater took him by the arm, noting how small it 
was, and led him across the sitting-room into his own bedroom. It was a large bedroom with 
three windows. 


“Set down here,” said the old man. He pushed the boy into a chair, then he straightened the 
bed. 


When he turned the boy was asleep again. The old man had some difficulty in getting him to the 
bed. The minute the childish head touched the pillow the room was filled with the hum of 
complete slumber. The old man pulled off the boy's shoes. They were dreadful shoes; one had a 
flapping sole. 


“Now lay there, and git your sleep out, durn ye,” said he. 


Eli sat again beside his demolished bush, and reflected. Responsibility weighed upon him 
heavily. “No use tellin’ his folks; he ‘ain't got any,” he said, aloud. He wished Deborah Glass 
would come home. Then suddenly a fear seized him lest she should come. “Most likely that 
boy's dretful dirty,” he said, “and Deborah she's so awful clean, there's no tellin’ what she might 
take it into her head to do.” Eli considered uneasily how very miserable the boy's clothes had 
looked. “What's she goin’ to say when she sees him sleepin’ right in the bed with them dirty 
clothes on?” he thought. 


Finally Old Man Edgewater shuffled into the house again. He unlocked the bedroom door. The 

boy stirred slightly. He had been so badgered and driven about that suspicion never completely 
slept in his young mind. He stirred, and slept again. Eli bent over him. The boy asleep looked a 
mere baby. He had heavy yellow lashes and they lay damply upon his white cheeks. His hands 
were flung out helplessly. 


Old Man Edgewater tiptoed out across the sitting-room into the kitchen and returned with a 
basin of water and a dish-cloth. He approached the boy, wrung out the dish-cloth, and wiped the 
lightly curved young cheek streaked with tears. He did it so gently that the boy did not wake. He 
sighed once, and that was all. Tears welled up in the old man's eyes and rolled down his cheek 
furrows; his old mouth quivered with pity and tenderness like a woman's. 


When his task was finished he went and rummaged in his bureau drawers. He drew out a clean 
nightshirt and regarded it doubtfully. It was made of coarse cotton, untrimmed. Old Man 


Edgewater shook his head. “Nothin' but a little baby boy,” he said. “Ought to be suthin' softer. All 
right for my old hide; his skin's like a little baby's.” 


Old Man Edgewater finally mounted the stairs to the room where Deborah Glass slept. There he 
rummaged in her bureau. He glanced fearfully over his shoulder as he did so. He found in one 
corner of the lowest drawer a package of especially fine underwear. He could not dream of it, 
but Deborah, lonely woman, had designed these fine articles for her burial wear, and the cousin 
whom she was nursing knew of the little feminine cache, pitiful vanity and daintiness, for the last 
toilet of earth. Old Man Edgewater selected a nightgown of finest lawn trimmed with fine lace 
and white ribbons. It was sweet with lavender. He gathered it under his arm in a crumpled mass 
and hobbled stiffly downstairs. 


He had a task before him: to undress the boy, bathe him, and clothe him in Deborah Glass's 
best nightgown. He could not accomplish it without awakening his charge, but the child was so 
spent that he slept again and waked again and slept again, and only whimpered faint protests, 
making no struggle. Finally he lay cleanly and softly robed in fine lawn, and drew beautiful, long, 
contented breaths of slumber. 


Then Old Man Edgewater sat once more on the door-step. The day was growing hotter. The 
village street beyond the shady green yard swam in heat in long undulations. Eli reflected how 
very hot the bedroom where the boy slept would be presently. It therefore happened that by the 
time the torrid sunlight reached the bedroom where the boy lay, Eli was there, pulling and 
coaxing him out of bed, then leading him staggeringly through the cool parlor, and pushing him 
into the cool softness of the best-room bed. 


Wash remembered once to stick out his tongue at the old man; then he was so tired he 
whimpered a bit, and he slept as he was led. 


“You must be hungry ag'in,” said Eli. The boy made no reply. 


Eli went out into the woodshed where the ice-box stood, and got a glass of cool milk. He 
returned, and had to shake the boy and pull at his thin shoulders to induce him to sit up and 
drink. Then he sank back and slept with his mouth still milky, like a young child's. Now that he 
was resting and fed, and not badgered by his little crowd of tormenting circumstances, the boy's 
face showed small and fair and sweet, and his mouth was childishly lovely. 


Old Man Edgewater wiped his eyes when he sat again on the door-step. “Poor little feller! no 
real folks, nothin’ but steps, kicked round from pillar to post, no wonder he was mad to see my 
bush all over flowers so much better off than he was,” he muttered. Eli Edgewater was a simple 
old soul, but to him as he sat there came a clear realization of the rebellion wreaking itself 
insanely upon cherished beauty. It was the primitive revolt of the human soul deprived, or rather 
never being given, its share of the sweets of the life into which it had been summoned without 
consultation. Old Man Edgewater did not reason it out any more than the boy had. He merely 
regarded the ravished bush of beauty, and understood. Finally he himself dropped off asleep as 


he sat there. He slept quite soundly, and did not wake until a rather sweet, but thin voice, with 
possibilities of anger in it, smote his ears. 


“What ails that bush?” demanded the voice. 

Eli stirred. “Hey?” he said, half awake. 

“What ails the bush? Who tore all the blooms off? Wake up, Uncle Eli.” 

Eli woke up. Deborah Glass had returned. Immediately a great fear smote him. What would she 
say about the little boy asleep in the best bedroom? He looked up at her rather pretty 


middle-aged face and said nothing. He smiled vacantly. 


Deborah Glass, a tall, thin woman with smooth curves of light hair looped over her ears, and a 
pale, clear complexion, bent over him. This time there was an impatient note in her voice. 


“What on earth ails you?” said she. She was so much younger that she often treated him as if 
he were imbecile with age. “Who broke all the blooms on that bush?” she demanded again. 


“Guess likely some child.” 

“Some child? Some imp. Why, | never saw anything like it. The blooms are all trampled into the 
grass. Whoever broke them off didn't even want them; just pure destruction, pure and simple. 
Lots of the branches are broke off. Eli Edgewater, that bush is about ruined. When did you first 
see it?” 

“This mornin’ when | come out here,” replied Eli, meekly. 

Deborah Glass stared at him. “You say a child did it?” she asked. 

“Guess some child must have done it.” 

“Well, | just wish | had hold of that child once. No child round here would have done such a 
thing. Child, my goodness! Who ever heard of a child going into a strange yard and ruining such 
a beautiful bush as that was?” 

Eli said nothing. 

“Eli Edgewater, are you sick, or what does ail you?” asked Deborah Glass, explosively. 


“No, Deborah, | ain't sick.” 


“Then what in creation does ail you? Why, you don't act as if you cared a mite about that bush, 
and yet I'd thought you set the world by it.” 


“Bushes ain't everything,” said Old Man Edgewater, with such a strange accent for him that the 
woman regarded him with alarm. 


“Did you eat your breakfast?” she asked. 

“Yes, Deborah.” 

“Of course you haven't had dinner. I've brought a nice little piece of beefsteak; and Lizzie's 
better. She told me to go out in her garden before | started and get a good mess of peas, anda 
summer squash, and some beets, and I'm going to put them right on. | haven't had any dinner 


myself.” 


Old Man Edgewater thought that the boy would like some of that good dinner, and a sparkle of 
life came into his distrait face. 


“Want me to shell the peas?” 

“No, they're young peas, and it won't take long to get dinner.” 

Deborah Glass went into the house. Eli leaned his head against the jamb and tried to sleep 
again, but could not. He listened eagerly. He expected every minute to hear an exclamation. He 
thought the boy would surely wake, that Deborah would enter the best bedroom for something 
and discover him. Eli was horribly frightened, but not disposed to abandon his post of protector 
to the forlorn child. 

“Arter all, it's my house,” he muttered, after a while. 

“What's that?” asked Deborah. She had come up behind him, and he had not heard. 

Old Man Edgewater started violently. 

“What's that? What were you saying to yourself?” persisted Deborah. 

“Nothin’.” 

“It's no sort of a habit you've got, talking to yourself; seems sort of crazy,” said Deborah. She 
regarded him in a puzzled way. Eli raised his old eyes to her face, then lowered them. He 
colored, and hitched uneasily. What Deborah next asked was unexpected. 


“Who's been here?” she said. 


“| didn't say anybody had been here.” 


Deborah lifted high, thin nostrils and sniffed. She had an uncannily keen sense of smell. “The 
house smells different, somehow,” said she. “Anybody been to the door?” 


Eli thought with a gasp of relief who had been to the door besides the boy. Mrs. John Cummings 
had called and asked if Deborah were home. “Mis' Cummin's,” said he. 


Deborah sniffed. “It was never Alma Cummings,” said she. “She's always been frying 
doughnuts. | can always tell her. She didn't go in the house, either, did she?” 


“She stood here and asked if you was home.” 


“That smell | smell is all through the sitting-room and the dark bedroom. | went in there to lay my 
things away till | had a chance to go up-stairs.” 


“Mebbe you brought it from the electric car,” ventured Eli. 


Deborah shook her head. She was so keen of smell that she was easily convinced of error. 
Sometimes it seemed to lapse into the realm of imagination. “Maybe | imagined it,” she said. 
“I've smelled roses when the snow was two feet deep, and | knew there were no roses within 
smelling distance. Dinner ‘Il be ready before long now.” 


Deborah re-entered the house and soon Eli sniffed beefsteak broiling. 


He was prepared for almost anything, but not for what happened. Suddenly, with a leap as of a 
young girl and a soft flop of skirts, Deborah had passed him, as he sat on the door-step, and 
stood facing him. She was deadly pale, but in her eyes was an expression he had never seen in 
them. It was incredible, but it seemed an expression of exulting joy, past belief. 


“Who —?” said Deborah. Then she stopped. 
Eli also was pale. He stared up at her. 


“Who —?” began Deborah again. She did not finish for the second time. To Eli's utter 
astonishment, she pushed past him again. “Come right in when | call you,” said she. “I don't 
want the things to get cold.” 


“| swan!” muttered Old Man Edgewater. 


It was not long before Deborah called him, and he rose promptly and obeyed her summons. 
Deborah hardly gave him time to eat his beefsteak and vegetables before she shoved his plate 
aside for another with a wedge of pie. Eli himself felt hurried. He was in momentary anticipation 
that Wash Townsley would wake and appear, clad in Deborah's best nightgown. He felt cold 
when he thought of it. He was glad when the meal was over and he was back on the door-step. 


He was soon astonished again, for Deborah came out with her sun-hat on. “I'm going down to 
Coleman's store a minute,” said she. “I've got an errand. | sha'n't be gone long. I'm going to 
leave the dishes until | come back.” 


When she was out of sight, Eli rose and stole into the house and the parlor bedroom. He heard 
a low, peaceful murmur, not a snore, but the song of youthful slumber, like the purr of a 
comfortable little animal. Eli looked at the little creature in the bed, and started. Sleep and peace 
and rest had now changed the boy marvelously. His cheeks looked round like a baby's. Long 
golden lashes lay upon them in violet hollows. His hair, moist with heat, lay in little rings over his 
full temples, his mouth was slightly parted, his hands had the fingers curled like vine tendrils. 
Poor little Wash Townsley was charming. He was a darling little cherub of a child and years had 
rolled from him. He was no longer defiant and tiptoeing to heights of age. He lay cuddled in 
sleep, a sight for a mother's rapture. He was sweet and innocent. It was inconceivable that the 
little pink tongue had ever been impudent or been thrust out in derision. 


Eli had thought the boy ten years old, now he thought certainly he was not over eight, small and 
babyish for his age at that. 


As Old Man Edgewater gazed at the young sleeper, a great love which he had never known 
swept over his suddenly awakened heart. It seemed to him that he, for the first time, really knew 
that he had a heart. He saw before him a gift of life of which he had not dreamed, except 
vaguely, back in his youth, and the dreams had long ceased. 


“That little feller ain't never goin' away, not if | Know it,” he muttered. 


Deborah was not gone long. Presently he saw her come hurrying along laden with great 
parcels. She flushed like a girl when he spoke. “What in creation you got there?” said he. 


Deborah hesitated. 

“Been buying something for him?” asked Eli. 

Deborah came straight to him. “Then you know all about it?” she panted. 
“Course, | know. How did you think he got in?” 


Deborah flushed again, then paled. An awed expression was on her face. “I didn't know,” she 
said. “| went in there, and there he was. He looked like a little angel.” 


Eli eyed her. “He's little Wash Townsley,” he said. 
“That poor little boy!” said Deborah, in a beautiful voice. “I heard only the other day how he was 


treated. Nothing except stepfolks, knocked about from pillar to post. How did he happen to 
come here?” 


Old Man Edgewater looked at the bush, then at Deborah. 

“You don't mean —’” she began. Then she threw her head back. “What's that?” she demanded, 
with the rancor of a mother defying justice itself for her child. “Children are all like that,” said 
Deborah, in her beautiful voice. 

Old Man Edgewater nodded. “He ain't goin’ to be turned adrift if | know it,” said he. 

“If you turn him out | shall go too,” said Deborah. 

“Lord A'mighty, who's goin’ to turn him out?” 

“| ain't, for one.” 

“And | ain't, for two,” said Eli. He cackled a little, but tears rolled down his cheeks. 

“| hear him,” said Deborah, and pushed past into the house. 

She returned in about half an hour, and Wash Townsley was with her. He was clad in a 
charming little-boy suit. He even wore silk socks. His fair hair shone. He was a dear little boy, 
almost a baby boy. He clung fast to the woman's hand and his face was complex with emotions. 
It was at once defiant, timid, pleading, sullen, grateful, shamed, delighted, loving, angry — 
everything that a child's face could be when he was utterly surprised, and uncertain of what 


might be coming to him. 


He stood directly in front of the demolished bush. There was a scared silence. Then a voice like 
the chirp of a bird broke it. “I'm sorry | did it,” chirped the voice. 


Eli and Deborah gazed at each other with a look of awe. For a second it seemed to both of them 
that they saw the bush again in its full glory of bloom. Then both faces lit like lamps with 


tenderness, for they knew they saw the shining head of the child blooming for them in the place 
of the bush. 


PICTURES DON'T LIE 


By Katherine MacLean 
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... Pictures, that is, that one can test and measure. 
And these pictures positively, absolutely could not lie! 


The man from the _News_ asked, "What do you think of the aliens, Mister 
Nathen? Are they friendly? Do they look human?" 


"Very human," said the thin young man. 


Outside, rain sleeted across the big windows with a steady faint 
drumming, blurring and dimming the view of the airfield where _they_ 
would arrive. On the concrete runways, the puddles were pockmarked 
with rain, and the grass growing untouched between the runways of the 
unused field glistened wetly, bending before gusts of wind. 


Back at a respectful distance from where the huge spaceship would 
land were the gray shapes of trucks, where TV camera crews huddled 
inside their mobile units, waiting. Farther back in the deserted sandy 
landscape, behind distant sandy hills, artillery was ringed in a great 
circle, and in the distance across the horizon, bombers stood ready at 
airfields, guarding the world against possible treachery from the first 
alien ship ever to land from space. 


"Do you know anything about their home planet?" asked the man from 
_Herald_. 


The _Times_ man stood with the others, listening absently, thinking of 
questions, but reserving them. Joseph R. Nathen, the thin young man 
with the straight black hair and the tired lines on his face, was being 
treated with respect by his interviewers. He was obviously on edge, and 
they did not want to harry him with too many questions to answer at 
once. They wanted to keep his good will. Tomorrow he would be one of 
the biggest celebrities ever to appear in headlines. 


"No, nothing directly." 


"Any ideas or deductions?" _Herald_ persisted. 


"Their world must be Earth-like to them," the weary-looking young man 
answered uncertainly. "The environment evolves the animal. But only in 
relative terms, of course." He looked at them with a quick glance and 
then looked away evasively, his lank black hair beginning to cling to 

his forehead with sweat. "That doesn't necessarily mean anything." 


"Earth-like," muttered a reporter, writing it down as if he had noticed 
nothing more in the reply. 


The _Times_ man glanced at the _Herald_, wondering if he had noticed, 
and received a quick glance in exchange. 


The _Herald_ asked Nathen, "You think they are dangerous, then?" 


It was the kind of question, assuming much, which usually broke 
reticence and brought forth quick facts--when it hit the mark. They all 
knew of the military precautions, although they were not supposed to 
know. 


The question missed. Nathen glanced out the window vaguely. "No, | 
wouldn't say so." 


"You think they are friendly, then?" said the _Herald_, equally 
positive on the opposite tack. 


A fleeting smile touched Nathen's lips. "Those | know are." 
There was no lead in this direction, and they had to get the basic 
facts of the story before the ship came. The _Times_ asked, "What led 


up to your contacting them?" 


Nathen answered after a hesitation. "Static. Radio static. The Army 
told you my job, didn't they?" 


* * * * * 


The Army had told them nothing at all. The officer wno had conducted 
them in for the interview stood glowering watchfully, as if he objected 
by instinct to telling anything to the public. 


Nathen glanced at him doubtfully. "My job is radio decoder for the 


Department of Military Intelligence. | use a directional pickup, tune 

in on foreign bands, record any scrambled or coded messages | hear, and 
build automatic decoders and descramblers for all the basic scramble 
patterns." 


The officer cleared his throat, but said nothing. 
The reporters smiled, noting that down. 


Security regulations had changed since arms inspection had been 
legalized by the U.N. Complete information being the only public 

security against secret rearmament, spying and prying had come to seem 
a public service. Its aura had changed. It was good public relations to 
admit to it. 


Nathen continued, "I started directing the pickup at stars in my 

spare time. There's radio noise from stars, you know. Just stuff that 
sounds like spatter static, and an occasional squawk. People have been 
listening to it for a long time, and researching, trying to work out 

why stellar radiation on those bands comes in such jagged bursts. It 
didn't seem natural." 


He paused and smiled uncertainly, aware that the next thing he would 
say was the thing that would make him famous--an idea that had come to 
him while he listened--an idea as simple and as perfect as the one that 
came to Newton when he saw the apple fall. 


"| decided it wasn't natural. | tried decoding it." 


Hurriedly he tried to explain it away and make it seem obvious. "You 
see, there's an old intelligence trick, speeding up a message on a 
record until it sounds just like that, a short squawk of static, and 
then broadcasting it. Undergrounds use it. I'd heard that kind of 
screech before." 


"You mean they broadcast at us in code?" asked the News _. 


"It's not exactly code. All you need to do is record it and slow it 

down. They're not broadcasting at us. If a star has planets, inhabited 
planets, and there is broadcasting between them, they would send it on 
a tight beam to save power." He looked for comprehension. "You know, 
like a spotlight. Theoretically, a tight beam can go on forever without 
losing power. But aiming would be difficult from planet to planet. You 
can't expect a beam to stay on target, over such distances, more than a 


few seconds at a time. So they'd naturally compress each message into 
a short half-second or one-second-length package and send it a few 
hundred times in one long blast to make sure it is picked up during 

the instant the beam swings across the target." 


He was talking slowly and carefully, remembering that this explanation 
was for the newspapers. "When a stray beam swings through our section 
of space, there's a sharp peak in noise level from that direction. 

The beams are swinging to follow their own planets at home, and 

the distance between there and here exaggerates the speed of swing 
tremendously, so we wouldn't pick up more than a bip as it passes." 


"How do you account for the number of squawks coming in?" the _Times_ 
asked. "Do stellar systems rotate on the plane of the Galaxy?" It was a 
private question; he spoke impulsively from interest and excitement. 


The radio decoder grinned, the lines of strain vanishing from his face 
for a moment. "Maybe we're intercepting everybody's telephone calls, 
and the whole Galaxy is swarming with races that spend all day yacking 
at each other over the radio. Maybe the human type is standard model." 


"It would take something like that," the _Times_ agreed. They smiled at 
each other. 


The _News_ asked, "How did you happen to pick up television instead of 
voices?" 


"Not by accident," Nathen explained patiently. "I'd recognized a 
scanning pattern, and | wanted pictures. Pictures are understandable in 
any language.” 


* * * * * 


Near the interviewers, a Senator paced back and forth, muttering 
his memorized speech of welcome and nervously glancing out the wide 
streaming windows into the gray sleeting rain. 


Opposite the windows of the long room was a small raised platform 
flanked by the tall shapes of TV cameras and sound pickups on booms, 
and darkened floodlights, arranged and ready for the Senator to make 
his speech of welcome to the aliens and the world. A shabby radio 
sending set stood beside it without a case to conceal its parts, two 
cathode television tubes flickering nakedly on one side and the speaker 
humming on the other. A vertical panel of dials and knobs jutted up 


before them and a small hand-mike sat ready on the table before the 
panel. It was connected to a boxlike, expensively cased piece of 
equipment with "Radio Lab, U.S. Property" stenciled on it. 


"| recorded a couple of package screeches from Sagittarius and began 
working on them," Nathen added. "It took a couple of months to find 
the synchronizing signals and set the scanners close enough to the 
right time to even get a pattern. When | showed the pattern to the 
Department, they gave me full time to work on it, and an assistant to 
help. It took eight months to pick out the color bands, and assign them 
the right colors, to get anything intelligible on the screen." 


* * * * * 


The shabby-looking mess of exposed parts was the original receiver that 
they had labored over for ten months, adjusting and readjusting to 
reduce the maddening rippling plaids of unsynchronized color scanners 
to some kind of sane picture. 


"Trial and error," said Nathen, "but it came out all right. The wide 
band-spread of the squawks had suggested color TV from the beginning." 
He walked over and touched the set. The speaker bipped slightly and 

the gray screen flickered with a flash of color at the touch. The set 

was awake and sensitive, tuned to receive from the great interstellar 
spaceship which now circled the atmosphere. 


"We wondered why there were so many bands, but when we got the set 
working, and started recording and playing everything that came in, we 
found we'd tapped something like a lending library line. It was all 

fiction, plays." 


Between the pauses in Nathen's voice, the _Times_ found himself 
unconsciously listening for the sound of roaring, swiftly approaching 
rocket jets. 


The _Post_ asked, "How did you contact the spaceship?" 


"| scanned and recorded a film copy of _Rite of Spring_, the 
Disney-Stravinsky combination, and sent it back along the same line we 
were receiving from. Just testing. It wouldn't get there for a good 
number of years, if it got there at all, but | thought it would please 

the library to get a new record in. 


“Two weeks later, when we caught and slowed a new batch of recordings, 
we found an answer. It was obviously meant for us. It was a flash of 

the Disney being played to a large audience, and then the audience 
sitting and waiting before a blank screen. The signal was very clear 

and loud. We'd intercepted a spaceship. They were asking for an encore, 
you see. They liked the film and wanted more...." 


He smiled at them in sudden thought. "You can see them for yourself. 
It's all right down the hall where the linguists are working on the 
automatic translator." 


The listening officer frowned and cleared his throat, and the thin 
young man turned to him quickly. "No security reason why they should 
not see the broadcasts, is there? Perhaps you should show them." He 
said to the reporters reassuringly, "It's right down the hall. You 

will be informed the moment the spaceship approaches." 


The interview was very definitely over. The lank-haired, nervous young 
man turned away and seated himself at the radio set while the officer 
swallowed his objections and showed them dourly down the hall to a 
closed door. 


They opened it and fumbled into a darkened room crowded with empty 
folding chairs, dominated by a glowing bright screen. The door closed 
behind them, bringing total darkness. 


There was the sound of reporters fumbling their way into seats around 
him, but the _Times_ man remained standing, aware of an enormous 
surprise, as if he had been asleep and wakened to find himself in the 
wrong country. 


The bright colors of the double image seemed the only real thing in the 
darkened room. Even blurred as they were, he could see that the action 
was subtly different, the shapes subtly not right. 


_He was looking at aliens._ 


* * * * * 


The impression was of two humans disguised, humans moving oddly, 
half-dancing, half-crippled. Carefully, afraid the images would go 
away, he reached up to his breast pocket, took out his polarized 
glasses, rotated one lens at right angles to the other and put them on. 


Immediately, the two beings came into sharp focus, real and solid, 
and the screen became a wide, illusively near window through which he 
watched them. 


They were conversing with each other in a gray-walled room, discussing 
something with restrained excitement. The large man in the green tunic 
closed his purple eyes for an instant at something the other said, and 
grimaced, making a motion with his fingers as if shoving something away 
from him. 


Mellerdrammer. 


The second, smaller, with yellowish-green eyes, stepped closer, talking 
more rapidly in a lower voice. The first stood very still, not trying 
to interrupt. 


Obviously, the proposal was some advantageous treachery, and he wanted 
to be persuaded. The _Times_ groped for a chair and sat down. 


Perhaps gesture is universal; desire and aversion, a leaning forward or 
a leaning back, tension, relaxation. Perhaps these actors were masters. 
The scenes changed, a corridor, a parklike place in what he began to 
realize was a spaceship, a lecture room. There were others talking 

and working, speaking to the man in the green tunic, and never was it 
unclear what was happening or how they felt. 


They talked a flowing language with many short vowels and shifts of 
pitch, and they gestured in the heat of talk, their hands moving with 
an odd lagging difference of motion, not slow, but somehow drifting. 


He ignored the language, but after a time the difference in motion 
began to arouse his interest. Something in the way they walked.... 


With an effort he pulled his mind from the plot and forced his 
attention to the physical difference. Brown hair in short silky crew 
cuts, varied eye colors, the colors showing clearly because their 
irises were very large, their round eyes set very widely apart in 
tapering light-brown faces. Their necks and shoulders were thick in a 
way that would indicate unusual strength for a human, but their wrists 
were narrow and their fingers long and thin and delicate. 


There seemed to be more than the usual number of fingers. 


Since he came in, a machine had been whirring and a voice muttering 


beside him. He called his attention from counting their fingers and 

looked around. Beside him sat an alert-looking man wearing earphones, 
watching and listening with hawklike concentration. Beside him was a 
tall streamlined box. From the screen came the sound of the alien 
language. The man abruptly flipped a switch on the box, muttered a word 
into a small hand-microphone and flipped the switch back with nervous 
rapidity. 


He reminded the _Times_ man of the earphoned interpreters at the UN. 
The machine was probably a vocal translator and the mutterer a linguist 
adding to its vocabulary. Near the screen were two other linguists 
taking notes. 


* * * * * 


The _Times_ remembered the Senator pacing in the observatory room, 
rehearsing his speech of welcome. The speech would not be just 

the empty pompous gesture he had expected. It would be translated 
mechanically and understood by the aliens. 


On the other side of the glowing window that was the stereo screen, the 
large protagonist in the green tunic was speaking to a pilot in a gray 
uniform. They stood in a brightly lit canary-yellow control room in a 
spaceship. 


The _Times_ tried to pick up the thread of the plot. Already he was 
interested in the fate of the hero, and liked him. That was the effect 
of good acting, probably, for part of the art of acting is to win 
affection from the audience, and this actor might be the matinee idol 
of whole solar systems. 


Controlled tension, betraying itself by a jerk of the hands, a 

too-quick answer to a question. The uniformed one, not suspicious, 
turned his back, busying himself at some task involving a map lit with 
glowing red points, his motions sharing the same fluid dragging grace 
of the others, as if they were underwater, or on a slow motion film. 
The other was watching a switch, a switch set into a panel, moving 
closer to it, talking casually--background music coming and rising in 
thin chords of tension. 


There was a closeup of the alien's face watching the switch, and the 
_Times_ noted that his ears were symmetrically half-circles, almost 
perfect with no earholes visible. The voice of the uniformed one 
answered, a brief word in a preoccupied deep voice. His back was still 


turned. The other glanced at the switch, moving closer to it, talking 
casually, the switch coming closer and closer stereoscopically. It was 
in reach, filling the screen. His hand came into view, darting out, 
closed over the switch-- 


There was a sharp clap of sound and his hand opened in a frozen 
shape of pain. Beyond him, as his gaze swung up, stood the figure of 
the uniformed officer, unmoving, a weapon rigid in his hand, in the 
startled position in which he had turned and fired, watching with 
widening eyes as the man in the green tunic swayed and fell. 


The tableau held, the uniformed one drooping, looking down at his hand 
holding the weapon which had killed, and music began to build in from 
the background. Just for an instant, the room and the things within 

it flashed into one of those bewildering color changes which were the 
bane of color television, and switched to a color negative of itself, a 
green man standing in a violet control room, looking down at the body 
of a green man in a red tunic. It held for less than a second; then the 
color band alternator fell back into phase and the colors reversed to 
normal. 


Another uniformed man came and took the weapon from the limp hand of 
the other, who began to explain dejectedly in a low voice while the 

music mounted and covered his words and the screen slowly went blank, 
like a window that slowly filmed over with gray fog. 


The music faded. 
In the dark, someone clapped appreciatively. 


The earphoned man beside the _Times_ shifted his earphones back from 
his ears and spoke briskly. "| can't get any more. Either of you want a 
replay?" 


There was a short silence until the linguist nearest the set said, "I 

guess we've squeezed that one dry. Let's run the tape where Nathen and 
that ship radio boy are kidding around CQing and tuning their beams in 
closer. | have a hunch the boy is talking routine ham talk and giving 

the old radio count--one-two-three-testing." 


There was some fumbling in the semi-dark and then the screen came to 
life again. 


* * * * * 


It showed a flash of an audience sitting before a screen and gave a 
clipped chord of some familiar symphony. "Crazy about Stravinsky and 
Mozart," remarked the earphoned linguist to the _Times_, resettling his 
earphones. "Can't stand Gershwin. Can you beat that?" He turned his 
attention back to the screen as the right sequence came on. 


The _Post_, who was sitting just in front of him, turned to the _Times_ 
and said, "Funny how much they look like people." He was writing, 
making notes to telephone his report. "What color hair did that 
character have?" 


"| didn't notice." He wondered if he should remind the reporter that 
Nathen had said he assigned the color bands on guess, choosing the 
colors that gave the most plausible images. The guests, when they 
arrived, could turn out to be bright green with blue hair. Only the 
gradations of color in the picture were sure, only the similarities and 
contrasts, the relationship of one color to another. 


From the screen came the sound of the alien language again. This race 
averaged deeper voices than human. He liked deep voices. Could he write 
that? 


No, there was something wrong with that, too. How had Nathen 
established the right sound-track pitch? Was it a matter of taking the 
modulation as it came in, or some sort of hetrodyning up and down by 
trial and error? Probably. 


It might be safer to assume that Nathen had simply preferred deep 
voices. 


As he sat there, doubting, an uneasiness he had seen in Nathen came 
back to add to his own uncertainty, and he remembered just how close 
that uneasiness had come to something that looked like restrained fear. 


"What | don't get is why he went to all the trouble of picking up TV 
shows instead of just contacting them," the News_ complained. "They're 
good shows, but what's the point?" 


"Maybe so we'd get to learn their language too," said the _Herald_. 
On the screen now was the obviously unstaged and genuine scene of a 


young alien working over a bank of apparatus. He turned and waved and 
opened his mouth in the comical O shape which the _Times_ was beginning 


to recognize as their equivalent of a smile, then went back to trying 
to explain something about the equipment, in elaborate awkward gestures 
and carefully mouthed words. 


The _Times_ got up quietly, went out into the bright white stone 
corridor and walked back the way he had come, thoughtfully folding his 
stereo glasses and putting them away. 


No one stopped him. Secrecy restrictions were ambiguous here. The 
reticence of the Army seemed more a matter of habit, mere reflex, from 
the fact that it had all originated in the Intelligence Department, 

than any reasoned policy of keeping the landing a secret. 


The main room was more crowded than he had left it. The TV camera 

and sound crew stood near their apparatus, the Senator had found a 

chair and was reading, and at the far end of the room eight men were 
grouped in a circle of chairs, arguing something with impassioned 
concentration. The _Times_ recognized a few he knew personally, eminent 
names in science, workers in field theory. 


A stray phrase reached him: "--reference to the universal constants as 
ratio--" It was probably a discussion of ways of converting formulas 
from one mathematics to another for a rapid exchange of information. 


They had reason to be intent, aware of the flood of insights that novel 
viewpoints could bring, if they could grasp them. He would have liked 
to go over and listen, but there was too little time left before the 
spaceship was due, and he had a question to ask. 


* * * * * 


The hand-rigged transceiver was still humming, tuned to the sending 
band of the circling ship, and the young man who had started it all 

was sitting on the edge of the TV platform with his chin resting in 

one hand. He did not look up as the _Times_ approached, but it was the 
indifference of preoccupation, not discourtesy. 


The _Times_ sat down on the edge of the platform beside him and took 
out a pack of cigarettes, then remembered the coming TV broadcast 
and the ban on smoking. He put them away, thoughtfully watching the 
diminishing rain spray against the streaming windows. 


"What's wrong?" he asked. 


Nathen showed that he was aware and friendly by a slight motion of his 
head. 


"You_ tell me." 


"Hunch," said the _Times_ man. "Sheer hunch. Everything sailing along 
too smoothly, everyone taking too much for granted." 


Nathen relaxed slightly. "I'm still listening." 
"Something about the way they move...." 

Nathen shifted to glance at him. 

"That's bothered me, too." 

"Are you sure they're adjusted to the right speed?" 


Nathen clenched his hands out in front of him and looked at them 
consideringly. "| don't know. When | turn the tape faster, they're all 
rushing, and you begin to wonder why their clothes don't stream behind 
them, why the doors close so quickly and yet you can't hear them slam, 
why things fall so fast. If | turn it slower, they all seem to be 

swimming." He gave the _Times_ a considering sidewise glance. "Didn't 
catch the name." 


Country-bred guy, thought the _Times_. "Jacob Luke, Times_," he said, 
extending his hand. 


Nathen gave the hand a quick, hard grip, identifying the name. "Sunday 
Science Section editor. | read it. Surprised to meet you here." 


"Likewise." The _Times_ smiled. "Look, have you gone into this 

rationally, with formulas?" He found a pencil in his pocket. 

"Obviously there's something wrong with our judgment of their 
weight-to-speed-to-momentum ratio. Maybe it's something simple like low 
gravity aboard ship, with magnetic shoes. Maybe they _are_ floating 
slightly." 


"Why worry?" Nathen cut in. "| don't see any reason to try to figure it 
out now." He laughed and shoved back his black hair nervously. "We'll 


see them in twenty minutes." 


"Will we?" asked the _Times_ slowly. 


There was a silence while the Senator turned a page of his magazine 
with a slight crackling of paper, and the scientists argued at the 

other end of the room. Nathen pushed at his lank black hair again, as 
if it were trying to fall forward in front of his eyes and keep him 

from seeing. 


"Sure." The young man laughed suddenly, talked rapidly. "Sure we'll 

see them. Why shouldn't we, with all the government ready with welcome 
speeches, the whole Army turned out and hiding over the hill, reporters 
all around, newsreel cameras--everything set up to broadcast the 

landing to the world. The President himself shaking hands with me and 
waiting in Washington--" 


He came to the truth without pausing for breath. 


He said, "Hell, no, they won't get here. There's some mistake 
somewhere. Something's wrong. | should have told the brasshats 
yesterday when | started adding it up. Don't know why | didn't say 
anything. Scared, | guess. Too much top rank around here. Lost my 
nerve." 


He clutched the Times_ man's sleeve. "Look. | don't know what--" 


A green light flashed on the sending-receiving set. Nathen didn't look 
at it, but he stopped talking. 


* * * * * 


The loudspeaker on the set broke into a voice speaking in the alien's 
language. The Senator started and looked nervously at it, straightening 
his tie. The voice stopped. 


Nathen turned and looked at the loudspeaker. His worry seemed to be 
gone. 


"What is it?" the _Times_ asked anxiously. 

"He says they've slowed enough to enter the atmosphere now. They'll be 
here in five to ten minutes, | guess. That's Bud. He's all excited. 

He says holy smoke, what a murky-looking planet we live on." Nathen 


smiled. "Kidding." 


The _Times_ was puzzled. "What does he mean, murky? It can't be 


raining over much territory on Earth." Outside, the rain was slowing 

and bright blue patches of sky were shining through breaks in the 

cloud blanket, glittering blue light from the drops that ran down the 
windows. He tried to think of an explanation. "Maybe they're trying to 
land on Venus." The thought was ridiculous, he knew. The spaceship was 
following Nathen's sending beam. It couldn't miss Earth. "Bud" had to 

be kidding. 


The green light glowed on the set again, and they stopped speaking, 
waiting for the message to be recorded, slowed and replayed. The 
cathode screen came to life suddenly with a picture of the young man 
sitting at his sending-set, his back turned, watching a screen at one 
side which showed a glimpse of a huge dark plain approaching. As the 
ship plunged down toward it, the illusion of solidity melted into a 
boiling turbulence of black clouds. They expanded in an inky swirl, 
looked huge for an instant, and then blackness swallowed the screen. 
The young alien swung around to face the camera, speaking a few words 
as he moved, made the O of a smile again, then flipped the switch and 
the screen went gray. 


Nathen's voice was suddenly toneless and strained. "He said something 
like break out the drinks, here they come." 


"The atmosphere doesn't look like that," the _Times_ said at random, 
knowing he was saying something too obvious even to think about. "Not 
Earth's atmosphere." 


Some people drifted up. "What did they say?" 


"Entering the atmosphere, ought to be landing in five or ten minutes," 
Nathen told them. 


Aripple of heightened excitement ran through the room. Cameramen began 
adjusting the lens angles again, turning on the mike and checking it, 

turning on the floodlights. The scientists rose and stood near the 

window, still talking. The reporters trooped in from the hall and went 

to the windows to watch for the great event. The three linguists came 

in, trundling a large wheeled box that was the mechanical translator, 
supervising while it was hitched into the sound broadcasting system. 


"Landing where?" the _Times_ asked Nathen brutally. "Why don't you do 
something?" 


"Tell me what to do and I'll do it," Nathen said quietly, not moving. 


It was not sarcasm. Jacob Luke of the _Times_ looked sidewise at the 
strained whiteness of his face, and moderated his tone. "Can't you 
contact them?" 


"Not while they're landing." 


"What now?" The _Times_ took out a pack of cigarettes, remembered the 
rule against smoking, and put it back. 


"We just wait." Nathen leaned his elbow on one knee and his chin in his 
hand. 


They waited. 


* * * * * 


All the people in the room were waiting. There was no more 
conversation. A bald man of the scientist group was automatically 
buffing his fingernails over and over and inspecting them without 

seeing them, another absently polished his glasses, held them up to 
the light, put them on, and then a moment later took them off and began 
polishing again. The television crew concentrated on their jobs, moving 
quietly and efficiently, with perfectionist care, minutely arranging 

things which did not need to be arranged, checking things that had 
already been checked. 


This was to be one of the great moments of human history, and they were 
all trying to forget that fact and remain impassive and wrapped up in 
the problems of their jobs as good specialists should. 


After an interminable age the _Times_ consulted his watch. Three 
minutes had passed. He tried holding his breath a moment, listening for 
a distant approaching thunder of jets. There was no sound. 


The sun came out from behind the clouds and lit up the field like a 
great spotlight on an empty stage. 


Abruptly the green light shone on the set again, indicating that a 

squawk message had been received. The recorder recorded it, slowed it 
and fed it back to the speaker. It clicked and the sound was very loud 

in the still, tense room. 


The screen remained gray, but Bud's voice spoke a few words in the 


alien language. He stopped, the speaker clicked and the light went out. 
When it was plain that nothing more would occur and no announcement was 
to be made of what was said, the people in the room turned back to the 
windows, talk picked up again. 


Somebody told a joke and laughed alone. 


One of the linguists remained turned toward the loudspeaker, then 
looked at the widening patches of blue sky showing out the window, his 
expression puzzled. He had understood. 


"It's dark," the thin Intelligence Department decoder translated, 
low-voiced, to the man from the _Times_. "Your atmosphere is _ thick_. 
That's precisely what Bud said." 


Another three minutes. The _Times_ caught himself about to light a 
cigarette and swore silently, blowing the match out and putting the 
cigarette back into its package. He listened for the sound of the 
rocket jets. It was time for the landing, yet he heard no blasts. 


The green light came on in the transceiver. 
Message in. 


Instinctively he came to his feet. Nathen abruptly was standing beside 
him. Then the message came in the voice he was coming to think of as 
Bud. It spoke and paused. Suddenly the _Times_ knew. 


"We've landed." Nathen whispered the words. 


The wind blew across the open spaces of white concrete and damp soil 
that was the empty airfield, swaying the wet, shiny grass. The people 

in the room looked out, listening for the roar of jets, looking for the 
silver bulk of a spaceship in the sky. 


Nathen moved, seating himself at the transmitter, switching it on to 

warm up, checking and balancing dials. Jacob Luke of the _Times_ moved 
softly to stand behind his right shoulder, hoping he could be useful. 
Nathen made a half motion of his head, as if to glance back at him, 
unhooked two of the earphone sets hanging on the side of the tall 
streamlined box that was the automatic translator, plugged them in and 
handed one back over his shoulder to the _Times_ man. 


The voice began to come from the speaker again. 


Hastily, Jacob Luke fitted the earphones over his ears. He fancied he 
could hear Bud's voice tremble. For a moment it was just Bud's voice 
speaking the alien language, and then, very distant and clear in his 
earphones, he heard the recorded voice of the linguist say an English 
word, then a mechanical click and another clear word in the voice of 
one of the other translators, then another as the alien's voice flowed 
from the loudspeaker, the cool single words barely audible, overlapping 
and blending with it like translating thought, skipping unfamiliar 

words, yet quite astonishingly clear. 


"Radar shows no buildings or civilization near. The atmosphere around 
us registers as thick as glue. Tremendous gas pressure, low gravity, 
no light at all. You didn't describe it like this. Where are you, Joe? 

This isn't some kind of trick, is it?” Bud hesitated, was prompted by a 
deeper official voice and jerked out the words. 


"If it is a trick, we are ready to repel attack." 


* * * * * 


The linguist stood listening. He whitened slowly and beckoned the other 
linguists over to him and whispered to them. 


Joseph Nathen looked at them with unwarranted bitter hostility while 
he picked up the hand-mike, plugging it into the translator. "Joe 
calling," he said quietly into it in clear, slow English. "No trick. We 
don't know where you are. | am trying to get a direction fix from your 
signal. Describe your surroundings to us if at all possible." 


Nearby, the floodlights blazed steadily on the television platform, 
ready for the official welcome of the aliens to Earth. The television 
channels of the world had been alerted to set aside their scheduled 
programs for an unscheduled great event. In the long room the people 
waited, listening for the swelling sound of rocket jets. 


This time, after the light came on, there was a long delay. The speaker 
sputtered, and sputtered again, building to a steady scratching they 
could barely sense as a dim voice. It came through in a few tinny words 
and then wavered back to inaudibility. The machine translated in their 
earphones. 


"Tried ... seemed ... repair...." Suddenly it came in clearly. "Can't 
tell if the auxiliary blew, too. Will try it. We might pick you up 


clearly on the next try. | have the volume down. Where is the landing 
port? Repeat. Where is the landing port? Where are you?" 


Nathen put down the hand-mike and carefully set a dial on the recording 
box, and flipped a switch, speaking over his shoulder. "This sets it to 
repeat what | said the last time. It keeps repeating." Then he sat with 
unnatural stillness, his head still half turned, as if he had suddenly 
caught a glimpse of answer and was trying with no success whatever to 
grasp it. 


The green warning light cut in, the recording clicked and the playback 
of Bud's face and voice appeared on the screen. 


"We heard a few words, Joe, and then the receiver blew again. We're 
adjusting a viewing screen to pick up the long waves that go through 
the murk and convert them to visible light. We'll be able to see 

out soon. The engineer says that something is wrong with the stern 
jets, and the captain has had me broadcast a help call to our nearest 
space base." He made the mouth O of a grin. "The message won't 
reach it for some years. | trust you, Joe, but get us out of here, 

will you?--They're buzzing that the screen is finally ready. Hold 
everything." 


* * * * * 


The screen went gray, and the green light went off. 


The _Times_ considered the lag required for the help call, the speaking 
and recording of the message just received, the time needed to 
reconvert a viewing screen. 


"They work fast." He shifted uneasily, and added at random, "Something 
wrong with the time factor. All wrong. They work _too_ fast." 


The green light came on again immediately. Nathen half turned to him, 
sliding his words hastily into the gap of time as the message was 
recorded and slowed. "They're close enough for our transmission power 
to blow their receiver." 


If it was on Earth, why the darkness around the ship? "Maybe they see 
in the high ultra-violet--the atmosphere is opaque to that band," the 
_Times_ suggested hastily as the speaker began to talk in the young 
extraterrestrial's voice. 


It _was_ shaking now. "Stand by for the description." 


They tensed, waiting. The _Times_ brought a map of the state before his 
mind's eye. 


"A half circle of cliffs around the horizon. A wide muddy lake swarming 
with swimming things. Huge, strange white foliage all around the ship 
and incredibly huge pulpy monsters attacking and eating each other on 
all sides. We almost landed in the lake, right on the soft edge. The 

mud can't hold the ship's weight, and we're sinking. The engineer says 
we might be able to blast free, but the tubes are mud-clogged and might 
blow up the ship. When can you reach us?" 


The _Times_ thought vaguely of the Carboniferous Era. Nathen obviously 
had seen something he had not. 


"Where are they?" the _Times_ asked him quietly. 


Nathen pointed to the antenna position indicators. The _Times_ let his 
eyes follow the converging imaginary lines of focus out the window to 
the sunlit airfield, the empty airfield, the drying concrete and green 
waving grass where the lines met. 


_Where the lines met. The spaceship was there!_ 
The fear of something unknown gripped him suddenly. 


The spaceship was broadcasting again. "_Where are you? Answer if 
possible! We are sinking! Where are you?_" 


He saw that Nathen knew. "What is it?" the _Times_ asked hoarsely. "Are 
they in another dimension or the past or on another world or what?" 


Nathen was smiling bitterly, and Jacob Luke remembered that the young 
man had a friend in that spaceship. "My guess is that they evolved 

on a high-gravity planet, with a thin atmosphere, near a blue-white 

star. Sure they see in the ultra-violet range. Our sun is abnormally 

small and dim and yellow. Our atmosphere is so thick, it screens out 
ultra-violet." He laughed harshly. "A good joke on us, the weird place 

we evolved in, the thing it did to us!" 


"Where are you?" called the alien spaceship. "Hurry, please! We're 
sinking!" 


The decoder slowed his tumbled, frightened words and looked up into the 
_Times'_ face for understanding. "We'll rescue them," he said quietly. 
"You were right about the time factor, right about them moving at a 
different speed. | misunderstood. This business about squawk coding, 
speeding for better transmission to counteract beam waver--I was wrong.” 


"What do you mean?" 
"They don't speed up their broadcasts." 
"They don't--?" 


Suddenly, in his mind's eye, the _Times_ began to see again the play 
he had just seen--but the actors were moving at blurring speed, the 
words jerking out in a fluting, dizzying stream, thoughts and decisions 
passing with unfollowable rapidity, rippling faces in a twisting blur 

of expressions, doors slamming wildly, shatteringly, as the actors 
leaped in and out of rooms. 


No--faster, faster--he wasn't visualizing it as rapidly as it was, 

an hour of talk and action in one almost instantaneous "squawk," a 
narrow peak of "noise" interfering with a single word in an Earth 
broadcast! Faster--faster--it was impossible. Matter could not stand 
such stress--inertia--momentum--abrupt weight. 


It was insane. "Why?" he asked. "How?" 


Nathen laughed again harshly, reaching for the mike. "Get them out? 
There isn't a lake or river within hundreds of miles from here!" 


A shiver of unreality went down the _Times'_ spine. Automatically and 
inanely, he found himself delving in his pocket for a cigarette while 

he tried to grasp what had happened. "Where are they, then? Why can't 
we see their spaceship?" 


Nathen switched the microphone on in a gesture that showed the 
bitterness of his disappointment. 


"We'll need a magnifying glass for that." 


Decay 
by Ben Hecht, from the Google Books etext of Broken Necks 


Here in this street the half-dead begin to give forth 
an odor. The rows of sagging little houses are like 
the teeth in an old man's mouth. From them arise 
the exhalations of stagnant wood, of putrescent 
stairways, of bodies from which the sweats of lust 
have never been washed, of ulcerous shadows and 
soft, bubbling alleys. The stench is like a grime 

that leadens the air. In this street live men and 
women whose hungers are not complicated by trifles. 
In this alley they are, as they move, thick faced and 
unsmiling in the musty flatulent light of the neigh 
borhood, somewhat different from the little greedy 
half-dead who have civilized their odors and made 
ethics of their hungers. 

The people who live in this street walk as if they 
were being pushed in and out of the sagging houses. 
Shrieking children appear and sprawl about. They 
roll over one another, their faces contorted with a 
miniature senility. They urinate in gutters, throw 
stones at each other in the soft alleys, run after each 
other cursing and gesturing with idiot violence . They 
bring an awkward fever into the street. Oblivious 
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to them and to the debris about them , barrel-shaped 
women strut with protuberant bellies and great flap 
ping shoes over the pavements. They move as if un 
accustomed to walking in streets. 

It grows dark and the men from the factories com 

ing home begin to crowd the streets. They walk in 
silence , a broken string of shuffling hieroglyphs 
against the red of the sky. Their knees bend, their 
jaws thrust forward, their heads wag from side to 
side. They vanish into the sagging houses and the 
night comes, an unwavering gloom picked with lit 

tle yellow glows from windows. The houses lie like 
bundles of carefully piled rags in the darkness. The 
shrieking of the children has died and with it the 

pale fever of the day has passed out of the air. There 
are left only the odors, the invisible banners of decay 
that float upon the night. The stench of fat kitchens, 


of soft bubbling alleys, of gleaming refuse and of the 
indefinable evaporations from the dark bundles of 
houses wherein the little half - dead have packed them 
selves away, come like a thrust into the nose. 

Later, drunken men appear and lurch into the 
darkness with cursings and mutterings. The smoke 
of the factory chimneys is now visible, but the chim 
neys, like rows of cylindrical minarets, make darker 
streaks in the gloom , and in the distance blast fur 
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naces gut the night with pink and orange flares. 

The figures of young women , not yet shaped like barrels, 
come out into the street and stand for long moments 
in the shadows. They move noiselessly into the 
depths of the soft bubbling alleys and vanish. As it 
grows darker the exhalations of these alleys and 
houses increase as if some great disintegration were 
stewing in the night. 

It was in one of these houses that | once lived . At 
night | now sometimes recall things that used to 
happen in this house. When | grow weary with the 
interminable adjustment of adjectives these mem 
ories grimace in the blank spaces of my thought. 
And when | grow uncertain , moving in the streets 
where there are no odors, these memories surround 
me with the fugitive embrace of explanation. 

There were eight children in Otto Muznik's family. 
They lived with Otto Muznik and his wife in three 
rooms. In summer and in winter these rooms were 
filled with a pungent bitter smell. There was a great 
noise in them also. The eight children screamed at 
each other. Otto Muznik and his wife screamed at 
them and at each other. One of the rooms was a 
kitchen . The two other were bedrooms filled with 
cots. The screams and the stench in the three rooms, 
the littered floors and devastated furniture told of 
activities. 

Willy Muznik had a poisoned foot. A cat he had 
brought home had bitten him . It was night and Mrs. 
Muznik sat in the kitchen . She was a woman with a 
spreading, phlegmatic body and a round red and 
shining face. Her eyes were little. She went about 
with an unwavering stare, staring at this and at that. 


She sat in the kitchen now and stared at the stove, on 
which a black pot full of meat and soup was boiling. 
Willy was eleven. He sat in a corner doubled up like 
a contortionist and sucking on his bared, grimy foot. 
Mrs. Muznik stared at him . 

“What did the doctor say ? " she asked. She spoke 
in her own language and in a sharp, husky voice. She 
had come home a few minutes ago from her day's 
scrubbing. During the day she moved on her knees 
down the corridors of a large office building, miles 
from the street in which she lived . Willy removed 
the foot from his mouth, and began to wail. Mrs. 
Muznik stared at him and waited. 

“The doctor says he'll maybe have to cut my foot 
off,” Willy finally answered. His mother stared at 

the foot. Through the grime below the instep she 
saw a Curious discoloration . She wiped her eyes 
and sighed. 
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“Your Pa'll give it to you for bringing cats 

home, " she said . “ He told you not to bring any 
more cats home. ” Willy holding his foot in his hand 
rocked back and forth on the floor and wailed. Mrs. 
Muznik arose and looked into the black pot. She 
turned her eyes toward Willy, crying on the floor and 
a bewilderment tightened her flat features. 

“Willy, " she asked, “ does it hurt ?” For answer 
Willy increased his wail and Mrs. Muznik looked at 
him , shaking her head. She moved into another 
room . The gas light from the kitchen threw a faint 
glare among the shadows of this room. She sat down 
in a chair crowded between two cots. The sounds of 
someone gasping came to her and she stared about 
in the dark . 

“Is that you, Joey ? " she asked. The door lead 

ing into the street opened and Jenny, a girl of four 
teen with a round red and shining face and a pair of long, 
almost withered , legs, rushed in screaming. 

In the dim light that dropped into the room from the 
street Mrs. Muznik saw her son lying on the floor. 
She rushed over and shook him . 

“Don't have a fit ,” she cried . “ Joey ... Joey. 

Wait till your Pa goes. He can't stand it. " Joey stif 


fened and rolled over on his face. He was fourteen . 
His head was bent under as if he were trying to stand 
on it. A fine foam bubbled on his lips. 

“ Get the cold water, ” Mrs. Muznik ordered. 

Jenny rushed out of the room, singing a song she had 
learned in the alleys. She returned with a pot of 
water and Mrs. Muznik threw it over Joey's head 
and shoulders. The voices of the two babies, sud 
denly awakened, filled the room with screams. The 
two babies were Munch and Sam. One of them, 
Munch, was sick. His hoarse fever -cry rose above 
his brother's complaint. Mrs. Muznik lighted a gas 
jet and the stench and disorder of the room came 
flickering out of the shadow. She leaned over one of 
the cots and picked up Munch. He was covered with 
a few heavy rags. Through the cloth the dry heat of 
his body burned against Mrs. Muznik's hands and 
bosom . She held the infant and cried to Jenny who 
was pulling a grimy cloth over the table in the 
kitchen . 

“Where's Fannyt" The screaming of the in 

fants almost drowned the shriek of Jenny's laughing 
shrill answer. “ Fanny's in the alley. Fanny's in 

the alley. ” Mrs. Muznik laid the hot little body on 

the cot beside the other screamer and went to a win 
dow. She thrust it open and leaned out in the dark 
ness. Her little eyes stared into the alley below . 
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6. Come away 

“Fanny,” she cried , “ you come in at once .” Her 
ears strained to catch sounds. She heard a boy's 
voice whispering below and made out two figures 
moving about against the dark wall. 

“Fanny, Fanny,” she screamed . 

I'll come after you with a whip .” There were more 
whisperings and then one of the figures detached it 
self from the gloom and floated into the depths of the 
allc . 

“ All right, ma," a voice answered. Mrs. Muzik 

sat down on the cot and stared at the two little bun 
dles that screamed on the other side of the room . 
The door opened and Fanny entered . She was fif 
teen and had a ribbon in her hair. Her face was 


round and shining and as red as her mother's. The 
two little black eyes were lighted. Her dress was 
crumbled and covered with alley dirt. 

Mrs. Muznik stared . From the kitchen Willy's wailing came to 
her. 

“| can't walk, ma, | can't walk .” Willy camehop 

ping into the room on one leg and fell across the 
floor. He lay screaming at Mrs. Muznik's feet. Mrs. 
Muznik turned toward Joey who was sitting near her. 
“How do you feel ? " she asked. Joey's thin com 
pressed face smiled. He shook his head 

"All right, now ," he said . “Can 1 have some 

lemon drops? ” 

“Here, Jenny, ” Mrs. Muznik ordered. " Go out 

and buy a penny's worth .” Jenny's thin legs flashed 
out of the room into the street. Fanny had gone into 
the kitchen to look at the black pot on the stove. 
Mrs. Muznik stared out of the window and after a 
silence, during which the babies continued to scream, 
called out, “ Fanny, what you been doing ?” A 

laugh from the kitchen answered. The mother 
dropped her head and rocked slightly in her seat. 
The uneven floor about her was littered with clothes 
from which a heavy musty odor came. The walls 
were broken and smeared . The windows in front of 
her made two little grey clouds. The stench of the 
room came into Mrs. Muznik's head and made her 
sleepy. She drew a long breath and continued to 
rock her body gently back and forth . First the chil 
dren would eat and then she would wake up Otto. 
Otto worked nights in a steel mill. He did not have 
to leave the house for two more hours. The stench 
and noise of the room drifted away from Mrs. Muz 
nik as she sat and rocked. Idle little thoughts crept 
into her head. Her body was tired. The shoulders 
ached and burned and the small of her back throbbed. 
She was afraid she was going to have another baby. 
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ness. 

Willy's foot would have to be cut off. Joey was sick . 
Munch, little Munch was sick . His hoarse fever -cry 
was growing softer. He lay whimpering, his hands 
moving over his face. 


These things drifted through Mrs. Muznik's 
thoughts, keeping her awake as she rocked back and 
forth. She thought of Otto going to work in the dark 
He stood in front of an open furnace that 

roared with fire and fed melted steel into it . She had 
seen him once . He was almost naked. The memory 
of his body, reddened by the glare which spread out 
of the open furnace, remained always with her. 
Otto's muscles stood out, and in his loosely belted 
trousers he had seemed great and strong to her. The 
red light and the roar and the sputter of melted steel 
made him shine and changed him into a man with 
burning eyes and flaming skin . Whenever he left for 
work after that Mrs. Muznik remembered this, and a 
vague shiver passed through her. 

Mrs. Muznik thought of the ache and throb of her 
back, as if they were memories. Willy hobbled past 
her into the kitchen . Jenny burst in through the 
door. She handed Joey lemon drops. “ Give me a 
little bit,” said Mrs. Muznik . 

“Ma,” Joey cried, “ there's a rat. It's wiping its 

nose with its feet.” He looked eagerly into the dark 
alley. Mrs. Muznik ate lemon drops. A warmth 
spread over her, making her feet hum . This hour of 
the night was her leisure. She was used to sit like 
this and rock back and forth and let little idle dreary 
thoughts creep through her mind. Behind her eyes 
there was a darkness that came between her thought 
at these times and the things she saw and heard. But 
this night the hoarse fever-cry of the baby on the cot 
chirped in her ears. Joey went into the kitchen and 
ate. He came back. Fanny followed him , skipping 
from one foot to another. 

“Going out, ma," she cried. Mrs. Muznik raised 

an arm toward the girl. 

“Wait ... wait," she called. 

Fanny appeared vague and dark in the alley be low . 
Mrs. Muznik stared at her as she floated away 

into the gloom. She turned from the window and 
resumed her rocking. She heard, as from a distance, 
the voice of Willy wailing about his foot, and the 
voices of her two babies screaming again . Munch 
was sick . The doctor had said Munch might die. 

But Mrs. Muznik did not believe this. None of the 


others had died and they had all been sick . She 
sucked at the lemon drop in her mouth . The ache and 
burn in her shoulders were like hot voices bothering 
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her brain . The hoarse fever - cry of the baby on the 
cot was another little hot voice in her brain . 

Oh, ma, " cried Joey from the window . “ There's 
Fanny with three boys in the alley .” Mrs. Muznik 
rocked. “ Never mind," she murmured . The hot 
voices made her feel swollen within . Her feet felt as 
if they were resting in flames. Joey came to her and 
looked at her face. 

“Tired, ma? ” he asked . Mrs. Muznik lifted him 

into her lap. He was a thin, fragile boy. She put her 
arms around him and clung to him. He felt cool and 
sweet to her flesh beneath the dress. He was better 
than Willy, than Munch and Sam, than Jenny and 
Fanny, than Heine. Heine was in jail. He had done 
something. And Mary, her oldest, had gone away . 
Mary was wild like Fanny. Willy's foot would be 

cut off. Munch was crying so weakly. Mrs. Muznik 
kissed Joey and rocked . It was dark outside and in 
her head it was dark. The smell of the room was an 
other darkness, and the burn of her body another. 
She sat hunched over Joey, clinging to him , and as 
she clung a sweetness came into her. Her aches 
melted. 

In a few minutes she would have to go to bed. It 
was wrong for her to sit up and hold Joey. She 
needed the rest in bed. The scrubbing was hard. It 
lasted all day. She rocked and the darkness in and 
around her grew deeper. Her ears fell asleep. She 
no longer heard the noises in the room . Jenny was 
tugging at her shoulder and crying in a loud voice. 
“If Fanny can go out in the alley and play, why 
can't | ? | can play if Fanny can go in the alley and 
play. " 

Mrs. Muznik couldn't make out what Jenny was 
saying. She rocked. Jenny moved cautiously toward 
the door. She opened it softly. 

¢ Ma, ” cried Willy in a shrill voice from one of 

the cots, “ Jenny's going out in the alley." A breath 
of night air, laden with less intimate odors, struck 


at the room through the opened door. Fanny ap 
peared, thrusting her face in and whispering 
hoarsely. 

“Come on. Ma's asleep. | got some boys, three 
boys. Come on, don't be afraid. We're going over 

by the next alley. Ma's asleep." 

Jenny trembled and her withered legs in their torn 
black stockings knocked together. A warmth trickled 
through her flat body. Fanny seized her cold hand. 
She dragged her out of the room. The laughter of 
the two girls sounded from the street, and the quick 
whispers of boys ' voices. The flurry and beat of 
many feet came into the room and died away. 
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“Ma, ma,” Willy repeated. Jenny's gone. 

Jenny's gone." 

Mrs. Muznik nodded her head and rocked . She 
dreamed Joey was falling out of her arms and awoke, 
startled. Joey was asleep. She whispered to him , 
kissing his ears. Lifting him to the cot she laid him 
down and knelt beside him, taking off his torn shoes. 
“ Jenny, ” she whispered. 

Jenny went in the alley , ” Willy cried, and re 

sumed his moaning. “ My foot hurts me worse, ma.” 
Mrs. Muznik straightened to her feet and walked, 
with her little eyes staring, to the open door. Her voice 
sailed into the night. 

“ Jenny, Jenny, come here, ” she screamed. The 
darkness held the sound of her voice for an instant 
and then grew silent. She closed the door and stood 
staring at the babies on the cot. Something impelled 
her toward Munch, and she lifted him . The dry heat of 
his body struck through her dress at her heavy 
bosom and at the hard skin of her arms. It was 
whimpering and moving its hands slowly and aim 
lessly over its face. Mrs. Muznik stood and rocked it 
in her arms The baby stopped crying and lay 

quiet. She placed it next to Sam , who had also fallen 
asleep for the moment. It was time to wake up Otto, 
and she moved into the kitchen . 

She leaned over the black pot on the stove, think 
ing. Yet there were no words to her thoughts. They 
came, like little burns, into her brain, and she nodded 


her head slowly and aimlessly as they appeared . 
This and that, Fanny and Jenny, Munch and Willy, 
Heine, and the long corridors over which she crawled 
all day mingled with the stench of the room and the 
ache of her body, and she remained staring into the 
black pot that was boiling, and feeling the heat of the 
stove pass in waves over her face. A voice called to 
her from another room. She turned and saw the 
door of the other bedroom had opened. A stale bitter 
smell drifted into the kitchen . The figure of her hus 
band, dressed in a suit of long dirty underwear and 

a pair of thick, hard socks, appeared in the doorway. 
His face was smeared with sleep. A growth of hair 
hid his chin and cheeks. 

“Ma,” he called to her, stretching his arms, 

"come here a minute. " 

Mrs. Muznik stared at him ." What for ?" she 

asked. The familiar figure in the doorway was 
clouded in a darkness that burned behind her eyes. 
Agrin overspread her husband's face. His jaws 
thrust forward and his eyes began to shine. The grin 
passed and he remained glowering at Mrs. Muz 

nik . Then he came, with his shoulders swaying, into 
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the kitchen and seized her by the arm . Mrs. Muznik 
stared into the black pot on the stove. As Otto shoved 
her before him her mouth opened and her eyes turned 
to him . 

“No, no," she whispered. “ No, Otto . You go to 
work. Willy's having trouble with his foot. " 

Otto continued to drag the heavy figure of his wife 
toward the bedroom . A glowering playfulness was 

in his face and gestures. 

No, Otto, not now. Let me be, ” Mrs. Muznik cried . 
“You go eat. " 

Otto laughed and struck her on the shoulders. 
Stepping behind her he cursed, and with a guffaw 
pushed her violently into the dark bitter smelling 
bedroom. She staggered toward one of the beds and 
dropped into it. Through the open door she watched 
her husband with round little staring eyes. He 
walked back to the sink and drew some water in a 
glass, and drank it. He was a short stocky figure in his 


dark tattered underwear. She remembered him 
before the furnace door in the steel mill, shining. 
“Come on, Otto ," she called. Her voice was 

hoarse and thin . She sat on the edge of the bed and 
waited, staring now into the darkest part of the room. 
The darkness brought a sweetness into the burn of 
her body. She rocked gently back and forth. The 
room floated before her eyes as if the darkness were 
moving. The little burns came again into her brain , 
and the stench creeping from the walls and the beds 
confused her. Through the window she became 
aware slowly of a great pink and orange glow that 
hung and wavered in the distant night. It was from 
the factories. She eyed it as the darkness around 

her swayed back and forth. Her body leaned for 
ward and she fumbled thickly with her shoe, her 
mouth open and her eyes intent upon this glow in the 
distance. The little burns had gone out of her brain . 
There was left nothing in her except a darkness in 
which rested a pink and orange glow . Her lips mum 
bled sounds and she sat repeating the name of her 
husband, “ Otto, Otto.” Then her body tumbled to 
one side and she lay across the bed as if she had been 
flung there. 

Otto her husband came at last into the bedroom . 

He was gnawing on a bone and a piece of meat. 

He glowered down at the heavy figure on the bed that 
mumbled, “ Otto, Otto ." 

“Move over there,” he called in a thick voice. 

Mrs. Muznik stirred and in the gloom her white teeth 
suddenly flashed in a grin. From the front part of the house 
Willy's voice, shrill and frightened, was calling, 

“Ma, ma. Something's the matter with 

Munch. He's dead. Ma .. ma." 


THE CELESTIAL RAILROAD 
The Project Gutenberg eBook of Mosses from an Old Manse and Other Stories, by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne 


Not a great while ago, passing through the gate of dreams, | visited that region of the earth in 
which lies the famous City of Destruction. It interested me much to learn that by the public spirit 
of some of the inhabitants a railroad has recently been established between this populous and 


flourishing town and the Celestial City. Having a little time upon my hands, | resolved to gratify a 
liberal curiosity by making a trip thither. Accordingly, one fine morning after paying my bill at the 
hotel, and directing the porter to stow my luggage behind a coach, | took my seat in the vehicle 
and set out for the station-house. It was my good fortune to enjoy the company of a 
gentleman—one Mr. Smooth-it-away—who, though he had never actually visited the Celestial 
City, yet seemed as well acquainted with its laws, customs, policy, and statistics, as with those 
of the City of Destruction, of which he was a native townsman. Being, moreover, a director of 
the railroad corporation and one of its largest stockholders, he had it in his power to give me all 
desirable information respecting that praiseworthy enterprise. 


Our coach rattled out of the city, and at a short distance from its outskirts passed over a bridge 
of elegant construction, but somewhat too slight, as | imagined, to sustain any considerable 
weight. On both sides lay an extensive quagmire, which could not have been more disagreeable 
either to sight or smell, had all the kennels of the earth emptied their pollution there. 


"This," remarked Mr. Smooth-it-away, "is the famous Slough of Despond—a disgrace to all the 
neighborhood; and the greater that it might so easily be converted into firm ground." 


"| have understood," said I, "that efforts have been made for that purpose from time immemorial. 
Bunyan mentions that above twenty thousand cartloads of wholesome instructions had been 
thrown in here without effect." 


"Very probably! And what effect could be anticipated from such unsubstantial stuff?" cried Mr. 
Smooth-it-away. "You observe this convenient bridge. We obtained a sufficient foundation for it 
by throwing into the slough some editions of books of morality, volumes of French philosophy 
and German rationalism; tracts, sermons, and essays of modern clergymen; extracts from Plato, 
Confucius, and various Hindoo sages together with a few ingenious commentaries upon texts of 
Scripture,—all of which by some scientific process, have been converted into a mass like 
granite. The whole bog might be filled up with similar matter." 


It really seemed to me, however, that the bridge vibrated and heaved up and down in a very 
formidable manner; and, in spite of Mr. Smooth-it-away's testimony to the solidity of its 
foundation, | should be loath to cross it in a crowded omnibus, especially if each passenger 
were encumbered with as heavy luggage as that gentleman and myself. Nevertheless we got 
over without accident, and soon found ourselves at the stationhouse. This very neat and 
spacious edifice is erected on the site of the little wicket gate, which formerly, as all old pilgrims 
will recollect, stood directly across the highway, and, by its inconvenient narrowness, was a 
great obstruction to the traveller of liberal mind and expansive stomach. The reader of John 
Bunyan will be glad to know that Christian's old friend Evangelist, who was accustomed to 
supply each pilgrim with a mystic roll, now presides at the ticket office. Some malicious persons 
it is true deny the identity of this reputable character with the Evangelist of old times, and even 
pretend to bring competent evidence of an imposture. Without involving myself in a dispute | 
shall merely observe that, so far as my experience goes, the square pieces of pasteboard now 
delivered to passengers are much more convenient and useful along the road than the antique 


roll of parchment. Whether they will be as readily received at the gate of the Celestial City | 
decline giving an opinion. 


A large number of passengers were already at the station-house awaiting the departure of the 
cars. By the aspect and demeanor of these persons it was easy to judge that the feelings of the 
community had undergone a very favorable change in reference to the celestial pilgrimage. It 
would have done Bunyan's heart good to see it. Instead of a lonely and ragged man with a huge 
burden on his back, plodding along sorrowfully on foot while the whole city hooted after him, 
here were parties of the first gentry and most respectable people in the neighborhood setting 
forth towards the Celestial City as cheerfully as if the pilgrimage were merely a summer tour. 
Among the gentlemen were characters of deserved eminence—magistrates, politicians, and 
men of wealth, by whose example religion could not but be greatly recommended to their 
meaner brethren. In the ladies' apartment, too, | rejoiced to distinguish some of those flowers of 
fashionable society who are so well fitted to adorn the most elevated circles of the Celestial City. 
There was much pleasant conversation about the news of the day, topics of business and 
politics, or the lighter matters of amusement; while religion, though indubitably the main thing at 
heart, was thrown tastefully into the background. Even an infidel would have heard little or 
nothing to shock his sensibility. 


One great convenience of the new method of going on pilgrimage | must not forget to mention. 
Our enormous burdens, instead of being carried on our shoulders as had been the custom of 
old, were all snugly deposited in the baggage car, and, as | was assured, would be delivered to 
their respective owners at the journey's end. Another thing, likewise, the benevolent reader will 
be delighted to understand. It may be remembered that there was an ancient feud between 
Prince Beelzebub and the keeper of the wicket gate, and that the adherents of the former 
distinguished personage were accustomed to shoot deadly arrows at honest pilgrims while 
knocking at the door. This dispute, much to the credit as well of the illustrious potentate above 
mentioned as of the worthy and enlightened directors of the railroad, has been pacifically 
arranged on the principle of mutual compromise. The prince's subjects are now pretty 
numerously employed about the station-house, some in taking care of the baggage, others in 
collecting fuel, feeding the engines, and such congenial occupations; and | can conscientiously 
affirm that persons more attentive to their business, more willing to accommodate, or more 
generally agreeable to the passengers, are not to be found on any railroad. Every good heart 
must surely exult at so satisfactory an arrangement of an immemorial difficulty. 


"Where is Mr. Greatheart?" inquired |. "Beyond a doubt the directors have engaged that famous 
old champion to be chief conductor on the railroad?" 


"Why, no," said Mr. Smooth-it-away, with a dry cough. "He was offered the situation of 
brakeman; but, to tell you the truth, our friend Greatheart has grown preposterously stiff and 
narrow in his old age. He has so often guided pilgrims over the road on foot that he considers it 
a sin to travel in any other fashion. Besides, the old fellow had entered so heartily into the 
ancient feud with Prince Beelzebub that he would have been perpetually at blows or ill language 
with some of the prince's subjects, and thus have embroiled us anew. So, on the whole, we 


were not sorry when honest Greatheart went off to the Celestial City in a huff and left us at 
liberty to choose a more suitable and accommodating man. Yonder comes the engineer of the 
train. You will probably recognize him at once." 


The engine at this moment took its station in advance of the cars, looking, | must confess, much 
more like a sort of mechanical demon that would hurry us to the infernal regions than a laudable 
contrivance for smoothing our way to the Celestial City. On its top sat a personage almost 
enveloped in smoke and flame, which, not to startle the reader, appeared to gush from his own 
mouth and stomach as well as from the engine's brazen abdomen. 


"Do my eyes deceive me?" cried I. "What on earth is this! A living creature? If so, he is own 
brother to the engine he rides upon!" 


"Poh, poh, you are obtuse!" said Mr. Smooth-it-away, with a hearty laugh. "Don't you know 
Apollyon, Christian's old enemy, with whom he fought so fierce a battle in the Valley of 
Humiliation? He was the very fellow to manage the engine; and so we have reconciled him to 
the custom of going on pilgrimage, and engaged him as chief engineer." 


"Bravo, bravo!" exclaimed I, with irrepressible enthusiasm; "this shows the liberality of the age; 
this proves, if anything can, that all musty prejudices are in a fair way to be obliterated. And how 
will Christian rejoice to hear of this happy transformation of his old antagonist! | promise myself 
great pleasure in informing him of it when we reach the Celestial City." 


The passengers being all comfortably seated, we now rattled away merrily, accomplishing a 
greater distance in ten minutes than Christian probably trudged over in a day. It was laughable, 
while we glanced along, as it were, at the tail of a thunderbolt, to observe two dusty foot 
travellers in the old pilgrim guise, with cockle shell and staff, their mystic rolls of parchment in 
their hands and their intolerable burdens on their backs. The preposterous obstinacy of these 
honest people in persisting to groan and stumble along the difficult pathway rather than take 
advantage of modern improvements, excited great mirth among our wiser brotherhood. We 
greeted the two pilgrims with many pleasant gibes and a roar of laughter; whereupon they 
gazed at us with such woful and absurdly compassionate visages that our merriment grew 
tenfold more obstreperous. Apollyon also entered heartily into the fun, and contrived to flirt the 
smoke and flame of the engine, or of his own breath, into their faces, and envelop them in an 
atmosphere of scalding steam. These little practical jokes amused us mightily, and doubtless 
afforded the pilgrims the gratification of considering themselves martyrs. 


At some distance from the railroad Mr. Smooth-it-away pointed to a large, antique edifice, which, 
he observed, was a tavern of long standing, and had formerly been a noted stopping-place for 


pilgrims. In Bunyan's road-book it is mentioned as the Interpreter's House. 


"| have long had a curiosity to visit that old mansion," remarked I. 


"It is not one of our stations, as you perceive," said my companion "The keeper was violently 
opposed to the railroad; and well he might be, as the track left his house of entertainment on 
one side, and thus was pretty certain to deprive him of all his reputable customers. But the 
footpath still passes his door, and the old gentleman now and then receives a call from some 
simple traveller, and entertains him with fare as old-fashioned as himself." 


Before our talk on this subject came to a conclusion we were rushing by the place where 
Christian's burden fell from his shoulders at the sight of the Cross. This served as a theme for 
Mr. Smooth-it-away, Mr. Livefor-the-world, Mr. Hide-sin-in-the-heart, Mr. Scaly-conscience, and 
a knot of gentlemen from the town of Shun-repentance, to descant upon the inestimable 
advantages resulting from the safety of our baggage. Myself, and all the passengers indeed, 
joined with great unanimity in this view of the matter; for our burdens were rich in many things 
esteemed precious throughout the world; and, especially, we each of us possessed a great 
variety of favorite Habits, which we trusted would not be out of fashion even in the polite circles 
of the Celestial City. lt would have been a sad spectacle to see such an assortment of valuable 
articles tumbling into the sepulchre. Thus pleasantly conversing on the favorable circumstances 
of our position as compared with those of past pilgrims and of narrow-minded ones at the 
present day, we soon found ourselves at the foot of the Hill Difficulty. Through the very heart of 
this rocky mountain a tunnel has been constructed of most admirable architecture, with a lofty 
arch and a spacious double track; so that, unless the earth and rocks should chance to crumble 
down, it will remain an eternal monument of the builder's skill and enterprise. It is a great though 
incidental advantage that the materials from the heart of the Hill Difficulty have been employed 
in filling up the Valley of Humiliation, thus obviating the necessity of descending into that 
disagreeable and unwholesome hollow. 


"This is a wonderful improvement, indeed," said |. "Yet | should have been glad of an opportunity 
to visit the Palace Beautiful and be introduced to the charming young ladies—Miss Prudence, 
Miss Piety, Miss Charity, and the rest—who have the kindness to entertain pilgrims there." 


"Young ladies!" cried Mr. Smooth-it-away, as soon as he could speak for laughing. "And 
charming young ladies! Why, my dear fellow, they are old maids, every soul of them—prim, 
starched, dry, and angular; and not one of them, | will venture to say, has altered so much as the 
fashion of her gown since the days of Christian's pilgrimage." 


"Ah, well," said |, much comforted, "then | can very readily dispense with their acquaintance." 


The respectable Apollyon was now putting on the steam at a prodigious rate, anxious, perhaps, 
to get rid of the unpleasant reminiscences connected with the spot where he had so disastrously 
encountered Christian. Consulting Mr. Bunyan's road-book, | perceived that we must now be 
within a few miles of the Valley of the Shadow of Death, into which doleful region, at our present 
speed, we should plunge much sooner than seemed at all desirable. In truth, | expected nothing 
better than to find myself in the ditch on one side or the Quag on the other; but on 
communicating my apprehensions to Mr. Smooth-it-away, he assured me that the difficulties of 


this passage, even in its worst condition, had been vastly exaggerated, and that, in its present 
state of improvement, | might consider myself as safe as on any railroad in Christendom. 


Even while we were speaking the train shot into the entrance of this dreaded Valley. Though | 
plead guilty to some foolish palpitations of the heart during our headlong rush over the 
causeway here constructed, yet it were unjust to withhold the highest encomiums on the 
boldness of its original conception and the ingenuity of those who executed it. It was gratifying, 
likewise, to observe how much care had been taken to dispel the everlasting gloom and supply 
the defect of cheerful sunshine, not a ray of which has ever penetrated among these awful 
shadows. For this purpose, the inflammable gas which exudes plentifully from the soil is 
collected by means of pipes, and thence communicated to a quadruple row of lamps along the 
whole extent of the passage. Thus a radiance has been created even out of the fiery and 
sulphurous curse that rests forever upon the valley—a radiance hurtful, however, to the eyes, 
and somewhat bewildering, as | discovered by the changes which it wrought in the visages of 
my companions. In this respect, as compared with natural daylight, there is the same difference 
as between truth and falsehood, but if the reader have ever travelled through the dark Valley, he 
will have learned to be thankful for any light that he could get—if not from the sky above, then 
from the blasted soil beneath. Such was the red brilliancy of these lamps that they appeared to 
build walls of fire on both sides of the track, between which we held our course at lightning 
speed, while a reverberating thunder filled the Valley with its echoes. Had the engine run off the 
track,—a catastrophe, it is whispered, by no means unprecedented,—the bottomless pit, if there 
be any such place, would undoubtedly have received us. Just as some dismal fooleries of this 
nature had made my heart quake there came a tremendous shriek, careering along the valley 
as if a thousand devils had burst their lungs to utter it, but which proved to be merely the whistle 
of the engine on arriving at a stopping-place. 


The spot where we had now paused is the same that our friend Bunyan—a truthful man, but 
infected with many fantastic notions—has designated, in terms plainer than | like to repeat, as 
the mouth of the infernal region. This, however, must be a mistake, inasmuch as Mr. 
Smooth-it-away, while we remained in the smoky and lurid cavern, took occasion to prove that 
Tophet has not even a metaphorical existence. The place, he assured us, is no other than the 
crater of a half-extinct volcano, in which the directors had caused forges to be set up for the 
manufacture of railroad iron. Hence, also, is obtained a plentiful supply of fuel for the use of the 
engines. Whoever had gazed into the dismal obscurity of the broad cavern mouth, whence ever 
and anon darted huge tongues of dusky flame, and had seen the strange, half-shaped 
monsters, and visions of faces horribly grotesque, into which the smoke seemed to wreathe 
itself, and had heard the awful murmurs, and shrieks, and deep, shuddering whispers of the 
blast, sometimes forming themselves into words almost articulate, would have seized upon Mr. 
Smooth-it-away's comfortable explanation as greedily as we did. The inhabitants of the cavern, 
moreover, were unlovely personages, dark, smoke-begrimed, generally deformed, with 
misshapen feet, and a glow of dusky redness in their eyes as if their hearts had caught fire and 
were blazing out of the upper windows. It struck me as a peculiarity that the laborers at the forge 
and those who brought fuel to the engine, when they began to draw short breath, positively 
emitted smoke from their mouth and nostrils. 


Among the idlers about the train, most of whom were puffing cigars which they had lighted at the 
flame of the crater, | was perplexed to notice several who, to my certain knowledge, had 
heretofore set forth by railroad for the Celestial City. They looked dark, wild, and smoky, with a 
singular resemblance, indeed, to the native inhabitants, like whom, also, they had a 
disagreeable propensity to ill-natured gibes and sneers, the habit of which had wrought a settled 
contortion of their visages. Having been on speaking terms with one of these persons,—an 
indolent, good-for-nothing fellow, who went by the name of Take-it-easy,—I called him, and 
inquired what was his business there. 


"Did you not start," said |, "for the Celestial City?" 


"That's a fact," said Mr. Take-it-easy, carelessly puffing some smoke into my eyes. "But | heard 
such bad accounts that | never took pains to climb the hill on which the city stands. No business 
doing, no fun going on, nothing to drink, and no smoking allowed, and a thrumming of church 
music from morning till night. | would not stay in such a place if they offered me house room and 
living free." 


"But, my good Mr. Take-it-easy," cried |, "why take up your residence here, of all places in the 
world?" 


"Oh," said the loafer, with a grin, "it is very warm hereabouts, and | meet with plenty of old 
acquaintances, and altogether the place suits me. | hope to see you back again some day soon. 
A pleasant journey to you." 


While he was speaking the bell of the engine rang, and we dashed away after dropping a few 
passengers, but receiving no new ones. Rattling onward through the Valley, we were dazzled 
with the fiercely gleaming gas lamps, as before. But sometimes, in the dark of intense 
brightness, grim faces, that bore the aspect and expression of individual sins, or evil passions, 
seemed to thrust themselves through the veil of light, glaring upon us, and stretching forth a 
great, dusky hand, as if to impede our progress. | almost thought that they were my own sins 
that appalled me there. These were freaks of imagination—nothing more, certainly-mere 
delusions, which | ought to be heartily ashamed of; but all through the Dark Valley | was 
tormented, and pestered, and dolefully bewildered with the same kind of waking dreams. The 
mephitic gases of that region intoxicate the brain. As the light of natural day, however, began to 
struggle with the glow of the lanterns, these vain imaginations lost their vividness, and finally 
vanished from the first ray of sunshine that greeted our escape from the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death. Ere we had gone a mile beyond it | could well-nigh have taken my oath that this whole 
gloomy passage was a dream. 


At the end of the valley, as John Bunyan mentions, is a cavern, where, in his days, dwelt two 
cruel giants, Pope and Pagan, who had strown the ground about their residence with the bones 
of slaughtered pilgrims. These vile old troglodytes are no longer there; but into their deserted 
cave another terrible giant has thrust himself, and makes it his business to seize upon honest 


travellers and fatten them for his table with plentiful meals of smoke, mist, moonshine, raw 
potatoes, and sawdust. He is a German by birth, and is called Giant Transcendentalist; but as to 
his form, his features, his substance, and his nature generally, it is the chief peculiarity of this 
huge miscreant that neither he for himself, nor anybody for him, has ever been able to describe 
them. As we rushed by the cavern's mouth we caught a hasty glimpse of him, looking somewhat 
like an ill-proportioned figure, but considerably more like a heap of fog and duskiness. He 
shouted after us, but in so strange a phraseology that we knew not what he meant, nor whether 
to be encouraged or affrighted. 


It was late in the day when the train thundered into the ancient city of Vanity, where Vanity Fair 
is still at the height of prosperity, and exhibits an epitome of whatever is brilliant, gay, and 
fascinating beneath the sun. As | purposed to make a considerable stay here, it gratified me to 
learn that there is no longer the want of harmony between the town's-people and pilgrims, which 
impelled the former to such lamentably mistaken measures as the persecution of Christian and 
the fiery martyrdom of Faithful. On the contrary, as the new railroad brings with it great trade and 
a constant influx of strangers, the lord of Vanity Fair is its chief patron, and the capitalists of the 
city are among the largest stockholders. Many passengers stop to take their pleasure or make 
their profit in the Fair, instead of going onward to the Celestial City. Indeed, such are the charms 
of the place that people often affirm it to be the true and only heaven; stoutly contending that 
there is no other, that those who seek further are mere dreamers, and that, if the fabled 
brightness of the Celestial City lay but a bare mile beyond the gates of Vanity, they would not be 
fools enough to go thither. Without subscribing to these perhaps exaggerated encomiums, | can 
truly say that my abode in the city was mainly agreeable, and my intercourse with the 
inhabitants productive of much amusement and instruction. 


Being naturally of a serious turn, my attention was directed to the solid advantages derivable 
from a residence here, rather than to the effervescent pleasures which are the grand object with 
too many visitants. The Christian reader, if he have had no accounts of the city later than 
Bunyan's time, will be surprised to hear that almost every street has its church, and that the 
reverend clergy are nowhere held in higher respect than at Vanity Fair. And well do they deserve 
such honorable estimation; for the maxims of wisdom and virtue which fall from their lips come 
from as deep a spiritual source, and tend to as lofty a religious aim, as those of the sagest 
philosophers of old. In justification of this high praise | need only mention the names of the Rev. 
Mr. Shallow-deep, the Rev. Mr. Stumble-at-truth, that fine old clerical character the Rev. Mr. 
This-today, who expects shortly to resign his pulpit to the Rev. Mr. That-tomorrow; together with 
the Rev. Mr. Bewilderment, the Rev. Mr. Clog-the-spirit, and, last and greatest, the Rev. Dr. 
Wind-of-doctrine. The labors of these eminent divines are aided by those of innumerable 
lecturers, who diffuse such a various profundity, in all subjects of human or celestial science, 
that any man may acquire an omnigenous erudition without the trouble of even learning to read. 
Thus literature is etherealized by assuming for its medium the human voice; and knowledge, 
depositing all its heavier particles, except, doubtless, its gold becomes exhaled into a sound, 
which forthwith steals into the ever-open ear of the community. These ingenious methods 
constitute a sort of machinery, by which thought and study are done to every person's hand 
without his putting himself to the slightest inconvenience in the matter. There is another species 


of machine for the wholesale manufacture of individual morality. This excellent result is effected 
by societies for all manner of virtuous purposes, with which a man has merely to connect 
himself, throwing, as it were, his quota of virtue into the common stock, and the president and 
directors will take care that the aggregate amount be well applied. All these, and other 
wonderful improvements in ethics, religion, and literature, being made plain to my 
comprehension by the ingenious Mr. Smooth-it-away, inspired me with a vast admiration of 
Vanity Fair. 


It would fill a volume, in an age of pamphlets, were | to record all my observations in this great 
capital of human business and pleasure. There was an unlimited range of society—the 
powerful, the wise, the witty, and the famous in every walk of life; princes, presidents, poets, 
generals, artists, actors, and philanthropists,—all making their own market at the fair, and 
deeming no price too exorbitant for such commodities as hit their fancy. It was well worth one's 
while, even if he had no idea of buying or selling, to loiter through the bazaars and observe the 
various sorts of traffic that were going forward. 


Some of the purchasers, | thought, made very foolish bargains. For instance, a young man 
having inherited a splendid fortune, laid out a considerable portion of it in the purchase of 
diseases, and finally spent all the rest for a heavy lot of repentance and a suit of rags. A very 
pretty girl bartered a heart as clear as crystal, and which seemed her most valuable possession, 
for another jewel of the same kind, but so worn and defaced as to be utterly worthless. In one 
shop there were a great many crowns of laurel and myrtle, which soldiers, authors, statesmen, 
and various other people pressed eagerly to buy; some purchased these paltry wreaths with 
their lives, others by a toilsome servitude of years, and many sacrificed whatever was most 
valuable, yet finally slunk away without the crown. There was a sort of stock or scrip, called 
Conscience, which seemed to be in great demand, and would purchase almost anything. 
Indeed, few rich commodities were to be obtained without paying a heavy sum in this particular 
stock, and a man's business was seldom very lucrative unless he knew precisely when and how 
to throw his hoard of conscience into the market. Yet as this stock was the only thing of 
permanent value, whoever parted with it was sure to find himself a loser in the long run. Several 
of the speculations were of a questionable character. Occasionally a member of Congress 
recruited his pocket by the sale of his constituents; and | was assured that public officers have 
often sold their country at very moderate prices. Thousands sold their happiness for a whim. 
Gilded chains were in great demand, and purchased with almost any sacrifice. In truth, those 
who desired, according to the old adage, to sell anything valuable for a song, might find 
customers all over the Fair; and there were innumerable messes of pottage, piping hot, for such 
as chose to buy them with their birthrights. A few articles, however, could not be found genuine 
at Vanity Fair. If a customer wished to renew his stock of youth the dealers offered him a set of 
false teeth and an auburn wig; if he demanded peace of mind, they recommended opium or a 
brandy bottle. 


Tracts of land and golden mansions, situate in the Celestial City, were often exchanged, at very 
disadvantageous rates, for a few years' lease of small, dismal, inconvenient tenements in Vanity 
Fair. Prince Beelzebub himself took great interest in this sort of traffic, and sometimes 


condescended to meddle with smaller matters. | once had the pleasure to see him bargaining 
with a miser for his soul, which, after much ingenious skirmishing on both sides, his highness 
succeeded in obtaining at about the value of sixpence. The prince remarked with a smile, that 
he was a loser by the transaction. 


Day after day, as | walked the streets of Vanity, my manners and deportment became more and 
more like those of the inhabitants. The place began to seem like home; the idea of pursuing my 
travels to the Celestial City was almost obliterated from my mind. | was reminded of it, however, 
by the sight of the same pair of simple pilgrims at whom we had laughed so heartily when 
Apollyon puffed smoke and steam into their faces at the commencement of our journey. There 
they stood amidst the densest bustle of Vanity; the dealers offering them their purple and fine 
linen and jewels, the men of wit and humor gibing at them, a pair of buxom ladies ogling them 
askance, while the benevolent Mr. Smooth-it-away whispered some of his wisdom at their 
elbows, and pointed to a newly-erected temple; but there were these worthy simpletons, making 
the scene look wild and monstrous, merely by their sturdy repudiation of all part in its business 
or pleasures. 


One of them—his name was Stick-to-the-right—perceived in my face, | suppose, a species of 
sympathy and almost admiration, which, to my own great surprise, | could not help feeling for 
this pragmatic couple. It prompted him to address me. 


"Sir," inquired he, with a sad, yet mild and kindly voice, "do you call yourself a pilgrim?" 


"Yes," | replied, "my right to that appellation is indubitable. | am merely a sojourner here in 
Vanity Fair, being bound to the Celestial City by the new railroad." 


"Alas, friend," rejoined Mr. Stick-to-the-truth, "| do assure you, and beseech you to receive the 
truth of my words, that that whole concern is a bubble. You may travel on it all your lifetime, 
were you to live thousands of years, and yet never get beyond the limits of Vanity Fair. Yea, 
though you should deem yourself entering the gates of the blessed city, it will be nothing but a 
miserable delusion." 


"The Lord of the Celestial City," began the other pilgrim, whose name was Mr. Foot-it-to-heaven, 
"has refused, and will ever refuse, to grant an act of incorporation for this railroad; and unless 
that be obtained, no passenger can ever hope to enter his dominions. Wherefore every man 
who buys a ticket must lay his account with losing the purchase money, which is the value of his 
own soul." 


"Poh, nonsense!" said Mr. Smooth-it-away, taking my arm and leading me off, "these fellows 
ought to be indicted for a libel. If the law stood as it once did in Vanity Fair we should see them 
grinning through the iron bars of the prison window." 


This incident made a considerable impression on my mind, and contributed with other 
circumstances to indispose me to a permanent residence in the city of Vanity; although, of 


course, | was not simple enough to give up my original plan of gliding along easily and 
commodiously by railroad. Still, | grew anxious to be gone. There was one strange thing that 
troubled me. Amid the occupations or amusements of the Fair, nothing was more common than 
for a person—whether at feast, theatre, or church, or trafficking for wealth and honors, or 
whatever he might be doing, to vanish like a soap bubble, and be never more seen of his 
fellows; and so accustomed were the latter to such little accidents that they went on with their 
business as quietly as if nothing had happened. But it was otherwise with me. 


Finally, after a pretty long residence at the Fair, | resumed my journey towards the Celestial City, 
still with Mr. Smooth-it-away at my side. At a short distance beyond the suburbs of Vanity we 
passed the ancient silver mine, of which Demas was the first discoverer, and which is now 
wrought to great advantage, supplying nearly all the coined currency of the world. A little further 
onward was the spot where Lot's wife had stood forever under the semblance of a pillar of salt. 
Curious travellers have long since carried it away piecemeal. Had all regrets been punished as 
rigorously as this poor dame's were, my yearning for the relinquished delights of Vanity Fair 
might have produced a similar change in my own corporeal substance, and left me a warning to 
future pilgrims. 


The next remarkable object was a large edifice, constructed of moss-grown stone, but ina 
modern and airy style of architecture. The engine came to a pause in its vicinity, with the usual 
tremendous shriek. 


"This was formerly the castle of the redoubted giant Despair," observed Mr. Smooth-it-away; 
"but since his death Mr. Flimsy-faith has repaired it, and keeps an excellent house of 
entertainment here. It is one of our stopping-places." 


"It seems but slightly put together,” remarked |, looking at the frail yet ponderous walls. "I do not 
envy Mr. Flimsy-faith his habitation. Some day it will thunder down upon the heads of the 
occupants." 


"We shall escape at all events," said Mr. Smooth-it-away, "for Apollyon is putting on the steam 
again." 


The road now plunged into a gorge of the Delectable Mountains, and traversed the field where 
in former ages the blind men wandered and stumbled among the tombs. One of these ancient 
tombstones had been thrust across the track by some malicious person, and gave the train of 
cars a terrible jolt. Far up the rugged side of a mountain | perceived a rusty iron door, half 
overgrown with bushes and creeping plants, but with smoke issuing from its crevices. 


"Is that," inquired I, "the very door in the hill-side which the shepherds assured Christian was a 
by-way to hell?" 


"That was a joke on the part of the shepherds," said Mr. Smooth-itaway, with a smile. "It is 
neither more nor less than the door of a cavern which they use as a smoke-house for the 
preparation of mutton hams." 


My recollections of the journey are now, for a little space, dim and confused, inasmuch as a 
singular drowsiness here overcame me, owing to the fact that we were passing over the 
enchanted ground, the air of which encourages a disposition to sleep. | awoke, however, as 
soon as we crossed the borders of the pleasant land of Beulah. All the passengers were rubbing 
their eyes, comparing watches, and congratulating one another on the prospect of arriving so 
seasonably at the journey's end. The sweet breezes of this happy clime came refreshingly to 
our nostrils; we beheld the glimmering gush of silver fountains, overhung by trees of beautiful 
foliage and delicious fruit, which were propagated by grafts from the celestial gardens. Once, as 
we dashed onward like a hurricane, there was a flutter of wings and the bright appearance of an 
angel in the air, speeding forth on some heavenly mission. The engine now announced the 
close vicinity of the final station-house by one last and horrible scream, in which there seemed 
to be distinguishable every kind of wailing and woe, and bitter fierceness of wrath, all mixed up 
with the wild laughter of a devil or a madman. Throughout our journey, at every stopping-place, 
Apollyon had exercised his ingenuity in screwing the most abominable sounds out of the whistle 
of the steam-engine; but in this closing effort he outdid himself and created an infernal uproar, 
which, besides disturbing the peaceful inhabitants of Beulah, must have sent its discord even 
through the celestial gates. 


While the horrid clamor was still ringing in our ears we heard an exulting strain, as if a thousand 
instruments of music, with height and depth and sweetness in their tones, at once tender and 
triumphant, were struck in unison, to greet the approach of some illustrious hero, who had 
fought the good fight and won a glorious victory, and was come to lay aside his battered arms 
forever. Looking to ascertain what might be the occasion of this glad harmony, | perceived, on 
alighting from the cars, that a multitude of shining ones had assembled on the other side of the 
river, to welcome two poor pilgrims, who were just emerging from its depths. They were the 
same whom Apollyon and ourselves had persecuted with taunts, and gibes, and scalding 

steam, at the commencement of our journey—the same whose unworldly aspect and impressive 
words had stirred my conscience amid the wild revellers of Vanity Fair. 


"How amazingly well those men have got on," cried | to Mr. Smoothit—away. "I wish we were 
secure of as good a reception." 


"Never fear, never fear!" answered my friend. "Come, make haste; the ferry boat will be off 
directly, and in three minutes you will be on the other side of the river. No doubt you will find 
coaches to carry you up to the city gates." 


A steam ferry boat, the last improvement on this important route, lay at the river side, puffing, 
snorting, and emitting all those other disagreeable utterances which betoken the departure to be 
immediate. | hurried on board with the rest of the passengers, most of whom were in great 
perturbation: some bawling out for their baggage; some tearing their hair and exclaiming that 


the boat would explode or sink; some already pale with the heaving of the stream; some gazing 
affrighted at the ugly aspect of the steersman; and some still dizzy with the slumberous 
influences of the Enchanted Ground. Looking back to the shore, | was amazed to discern Mr. 
Smooth-it-away waving his hand in token of farewell. 


"Don't you go over to the Celestial City?" exclaimed I. 


"Oh, no!" answered he with a queer smile, and that same disagreeable contortion of visage 
which | had remarked in the inhabitants of the Dark Valley. "Oh, no! | have come thus far only for 
the sake of your pleasant company. Good-by! We shall meet again." 


And then did my excellent friend Mr. Smooth-it-away laugh outright, in the midst of which 
cachinnation a smoke-wreath issued from his mouth and nostrils, while a twinkle of lurid flame 
darted out of either eye, proving indubitably that his heart was all of a red blaze. The impudent 
fiend! To deny the existence of Tophet, when he felt its fiery tortures raging within his breast. | 
rushed to the side of the boat, intending to fling myself on shore; but the wheels, as they began 
their revolutions, threw a dash of spray over me so cold—so deadly cold, with the chill that will 
never leave those waters until Death be drowned in his own river—that with a shiver and a 
heartquake | awoke. Thank Heaven it was a Dream! 


THE CASTAWAY 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Stories from Tagore, by Rabindranath Tagore 


Towards evening the storm was at its height. From the terrific downpour of rain, the crash of 
thunder, and the repeated flashes of lightning, you might think that a battle of the gods and 
demons was raging in the skies. Black clouds waved like the Flags of Doom. The Ganges was 
lashed into a fury, and the trees of the gardens on either bank swayed from side to side with 
sighs and groans. 


In a closed room of one of the riverside houses at Chandernagore, a husband and his wife were 
seated on a bed spread on the floor, intently discussing. An earthen lamp burned beside them. 


The husband, Sharat, was saying: "| wish you would stay on a few days more; you would then 
be able to return home quite strong again." 


The wife, Kiran, was saying: "| have quite recovered already. It will not, cannot possibly, do me 
any harm to go home now." 


Every married person will at once understand that the conversation was not quite so brief as | 
have [Pg 130]reported it. The matter was not difficult, but the arguments for and against did not 


advance it towards a solution. Like a rudderless boat, the discussion kept turning round and 
round the same point; and at last threatened to be overwhelmed in a flood of tears. 


Sharat said: "The doctor thinks you should stop here a few days longer." 
Kiran replied: "Your doctor knows everything!" 


"Well," said Sharat, "you know that just now all sorts of illnesses are abroad. You would do well 
to stop here a month or two more." 


"And at this moment | suppose every one in this place is perfectly well!" 


What had happened was this: Kiran was a universal favourite with her family and neighbours, so 
that, when she fell seriously ill, they were all anxious. The village wiseacres thought it 
shameless for her husband to make so much fuss about a mere wife and even to suggest a 
change of air, and asked if Sharat supposed that no woman had ever been ill before, or whether 
he had found out that the folk of the place to which he meant to take her were immortal. Did he 
imagine that the writ of Fate did not run there? But Sharat and his mother turned a deaf ear to 
them, thinking that the little [Pg 131]life of their darling was of greater importance than the united 
wisdom of a village. People are wont to reason thus when danger threatens their loved ones. So 
Sharat went to Chandernagore, and Kiran recovered, though she was still very weak. There was 
a pinched look on her face which filled the beholder with pity, and made his heart tremble, as he 
thought how narrowly she had escaped death. 


Kiran was fond of society and amusement; the loneliness of her riverside villa did not suit her at 
all. There was nothing to do, there were no interesting neighbours, and she hated to be busy all 
day with medicine and dieting. There was no fun in measuring doses and making fomentations. 
Such was the subject discussed in their closed room on this stormy evening. 


So long as Kiran deigned to argue, there was a chance of a fair fight. When she ceased to reply, 
and with a toss of her head disconsolately looked the other way, the poor man was disarmed. 
He was on the point of surrendering unconditionally when a servant shouted a message through 
the shut door. 


Sharat got up and on opening the door learnt that a boat had been upset in the storm, and that 
one of the occupants, a young Brahmin boy, had succeeded in swimming ashore at their 
garden.[Pg 132] 


Kiran was at once her own sweet self and set to work to get out some dry clothes for the boy. 
She then warmed a cup of milk and invited him to her room. 


The boy had long curly hair, big expressive eyes, and no sign yet of hair on the face. Kiran, after 
getting him to drink some milk asked him all about himself. 


He told her that his name was Nilkanta, and that he belonged to a theatrical troupe. They were 
coming to play in a neighbouring villa when the boat had suddenly foundered in the storm. He 
had no idea what had become of his companions. He was a good swimmer and had just 
managed to reach the shore. 


The boy stayed with them. His narrow escape from a terrible death made Kiran take a warm 
interest in him. Sharat thought the boy's appearance at this moment rather a good thing, as his 
wife would now have something to amuse her, and might be persuaded to stay on for some time 
longer. Her mother-in-law, too, was pleased at the prospect of profiting their Brahmin guest by 
her kindness. And Nilkanta himself was delighted at his double escape from his master and 
from the other world, as well as at finding a home in this wealthy family. 


But in a short while Sharat and his mother [Pg 133]changed their opinion, and longed for his 
departure. The boy found a secret pleasure in smoking Sharat's hookahs; he would calmly go 
off in pouring rain with Sharat's best silk umbrella for a stroll through the village, and make 
friends with all wnom he met. Moreover, he had got hold of a mongrel village dog which he 
petted so recklessly that it came indoors with muddy paws, and left tokens of its visit on Sharat's 
spotless bed. Then he gathered about him a devoted band of boys of all sorts and sizes, and 
the result was that not a solitary mango in the neighbourhood had a chance of ripening that 
season. 


There is no doubt that Kiran had a hand in spoiling the boy. Sharat often warned her about it, 
but she would not listen to him. She made a dandy of him with Sharat's cast-off clothes, and 
gave him new ones also. And because she felt drawn towards him, and had a curiosity to know 
more about him, she was constantly calling him to her own room. After her bath and midday 
meal Kiran would be seated on the bedstead with her betel-leaf box by her side; and while her 
maid combed and dried her hair, Nilkanta would stand in front and recite pieces out of his 
repertory with appropriate gesture and song, his elf-locks waving wildly. Thus the long afternoon 
hours passed merrily away. Kiran would often try to persuade Sharat to sit with her as one [Pg 
134]of the audience, but Sharat, who had taken a cordial dislike to the boy, refused; nor could 
Nilkanta do his part half so well when Sharat was there. His mother would sometimes be lured 
by the hope of hearing sacred names in the recitation; but love of her mid-day sleep speedily 
overcame devotion, and she lay lapped in dreams. 


The boy often got his ears boxed and pulled by Sharat, but as this was nothing to what he had 
been used to as a member of the troupe, he did not mind it in the least. In his short experience 
of the world he had come to the conclusion that, as the earth consisted of land and water, so 
human life was made up of eatings and beatings, and that the beatings largely predominated. 


It was hard to tell Nilkanta's age. If it was about fourteen or fifteen, then his face was too old for 
his years; if seventeen or eighteen, then it was too young. He was either a man too early or a 
boy too late. The fact was that, joining the theatrical band when very young, he had played the 
parts of Radhika, Damayanti, and Sita, and a thoughtful Providence so arranged things that he 
grew to the exact stature that his manager required, and then growth ceased. 


Since every one saw how small Nilkanta was, and [Pg 135]he himself felt small, he did not 
receive due respect for his years. Causes, natural and artificial, combined to make him 
sometimes seem immature for seventeen years, and at other times a mere lad of fourteen but 
far too knowing even for seventeen. And as no sign of hair appeared on his face, the confusion 
became greater. Either because he smoked or because he used language beyond his years, his 
lips puckered into lines that showed him to be old and hard; but innocence and youth shone in 
his large eyes. | fancy that his heart remained young, but the hot glare of publicity had been a 
forcing-house that ripened untimely his outward aspect. 


In the quiet shelter of Sharat's house and garden at Chandernagore, Nature had leisure to work 
her way unimpeded. Nilkanta had lingered in a kind of unnatural youth, but now he silently and 
swiftly overpassed that stage. His seventeen or eighteen years came to adequate revelation. No 
one observed the change, and its first sign was this, that when Kiran treated him like a boy, he 
felt ashamed. When the gay Kiran one day proposed that he should play the part of lady's 
companion, the idea of woman's dress hurt him, though he could not say why. So now, when 
she called for him to act over again his old characters, he disappeared.[Pg 136] 


It never occurred to Nilkanta that he was even now not much more than a lad-of-all-work in a 
strolling company. He even made up his mind to pick up a little education from Sharat's factor. 
But, because he was the pet of his master's wife, the factor could not endure the sight of him. 
Also, his restless training made it impossible for him to keep his mind long engaged; sooner or 
later, the alphabet did a misty dance before his eyes. He would sit long enough with an open 
book on his lap, leaning against a champak bush beside the Ganges. The waves sighed below, 
boats floated past, birds flitted and twittered restlessly above. What thoughts passed through his 
mind as he looked down on that book he alone knew, if indeed he did know. He never advanced 
from one word to another, but the glorious thought, that he was actually reading a book, filled his 
soul with exultation. Whenever a boat went by, he lifted his book, and pretended to be reading 
hard, shouting at the top of his voice. But his energy dropped as soon as the audience was 
gone. 


Formerly he sang his songs automatically, but now their tunes stirred in his mind. Their words 
were of little import and full of trifling alliteration. Even the feeble meaning they had was beyond 
his comprehension; yet when he sang [Pg 137]— 


Twice-born bird, ah! wherefore stirred 

To wrong our royal lady? 

Goose, ah, say why wilt thou slay 

Her in forest shady? 

then he felt as if transported to another world and to fear other folk. This familiar earth and his 
own poor life became music, and he was transformed. That tale of the goose and the king's 
daughter flung upon the mirror of his mind a picture of surpassing beauty. It is impossible to say 
what he imagined himself to be, but the destitute little slave of the theatrical troupe faded from 
his memory. 


When with evening the child of want lies down, dirty and hungry, in his squalid home, and hears 
of prince and princess and fabled gold, then in the dark hovel with its dim flickering candle, his 
mind springs free from its bonds of poverty and misery and walks in fresh beauty and glowing 
raiment, strong beyond all fear of hindrance, through that fairy realm where all is possible. 


Even so, this drudge of wandering players fashioned himself and his world anew, as he moved 
in spirit amid his songs. The lapping water, rustling leaves, and calling birds; the goddess who 
had given shelter to him, the helpless, the God-forsaken; her gracious, lovely face, her exquisite 
arms with their shining bangles, her rosy feet as soft as [Pg 138]flower-petals; all these by some 
magic became one with the music of his song. When the singing ended, the mirage faded, and 
the Nilkanta of the stage appeared again, with his wild elf-locks. Fresh from the complaints of 
his neighbour, the owner of the despoiled mango-orchard, Sharat would come and box his ears 
and cuff him. The boy Nilkanta, the misleader of adoring youths, went forth once more, to make 
ever new mischief by land and water and in the branches that are above the earth. 


Shortly after the advent of Nilkanta, Sharat's younger brother, Satish, came to spend his college 
vacation with them. Kiran was hugely pleased at finding a fresh occupation. She and Satish 
were of the same age, and the time passed pleasantly in games and quarrels and 
reconciliations and laughter and even tears. Suddenly she would clasp him over the eyes from 
behind with vermilion-stained hands, or she would write "monkey" on his back, or else she 
would bolt the door on him from the outside amidst peals of laughter. Satish in his turn did not 
take things lying down; he would steal her keys and rings; he would put pepper among her 
betel, he would tie her to the bed when she was not looking. 


Meanwhile, heaven only knows what possessed [Pg 139]poor Nilkanta. He was suddenly filled 
with a bitterness which he must avenge on somebody or something. He thrashed his devoted 
boy-followers for no fault, and sent them away crying. He would kick his pet mongrel till it made 
the skies resound with its whinings. When he went out for a walk, he would litter his path with 
twigs and leaves beaten from the roadside shrubs with his cane. 


Kiran liked to see people enjoying good fare. Nilkanta had an immense capacity for eating, and 
never refused a good thing however often it was offered. So Kiran liked to send for him to have 
his meals in her presence, and ply him with delicacies, happy in the bliss of seeing this Brahmin 
boy eat to satiety. After Satish's arrival she had much less spare time on her hands, and was 
seldom present when Nilkanta's meals were served. Before, her absence made no difference to 
the boy's appetite, and he would not rise till he had drained his cup of milk and rinsed it 
thoroughly with water. 


But now, if Kiran was not present to ask him to try this and that, he was miserable, and nothing 
tasted right. He would get up, without eating much, and say to the serving-maid in a choking 
voice: "| am not hungry." He thought in imagination that the news of his repeated refusal, "| am 
not hungry," would reach Kiran; he pictured her concern, [Pg 140]and hoped that she would 
send for him, and press him to eat. But nothing of the sort happened. Kiran never knew and 


never sent for him; and the maid finished whatever he left. He would then put out the lamp in his 
room, and throw himself on his bed in the darkness, burying his head in the pillow in a paroxysm 
of sobs. What was his grievance? Against whom? And from whom did he expect redress? At 
last, when no one else came, Mother Sleep soothed with her soft caresses the wounded heart 
of the motherless lad. 


Nilkanta came to the unshakable conviction that Satish was poisoning Kiran's mind against him. 
If Kiran was absent-minded, and had not her usual smile, he would jump to the conclusion that 
some trick of Satish had made her angry with him. He took to praying to the gods, with all the 
fervour of his hate, to make him at the next rebirth Satish, and Satish him. He had an idea that a 
Brahmin's wrath could never be in vain; and the more he tried to consume Satish with the fire of 
his curses, the more did his own heart burn within him. And upstairs he would hear Satish 
laughing and joking with his sister-in-law. 


Nilkanta never dared openly to show his enmity to Satish. But he would contrive a hundred petty 
ways of causing him annoyance. When Satish went [Pg 141]for a swim in the river, and left his 
soap on the steps of the bathing-place, on coming back for it he would find that it had 
disappeared. Once he found his favourite striped tunic floating past him on the water, and 
thought it had been blown away by the wind. 


One day Kiran, desiring to entertain Satish, sent for Nilkanta to recite as usual, but he stood 
there in gloomy silence. Quite surprised, Kiran asked him what was the matter. But he remained 
silent. And when again pressed by her to repeat some particular favourite piece of hers, he 
answered: "| don't remember," and walked away. 


At last the time came for their return home. Everybody was busy packing up. Satish was going 
with them. But to Nilkanta nobody said a word. The question whether he was to go or not 
seemed to have occurred to nobody. 


The subject, as a matter of fact, had been raised by Kiran, who had proposed to take him along 
with them. But her husband and his mother and brother had all objected so strenuously that she 
let the matter drop. A couple of days before they were to start, she sent for the boy, and with 
kind words advised him to go back to his own home. 


So many days had he felt neglected that this touch of kindness was too much for him; he burst 
into [Pg 142]tears. Kiran's eyes were also brimming over. She was filled with remorse at the 
thought that she had created a tie of affection, which could not be permanent. 


But Satish was much annoyed at the blubbering of this overgrown boy. "Why does the fool stand 
there howling instead of speaking?" said he. When Kiran scolded him for an unfeeling creature, 
he replied: "My dear sister, you do not understand. You are too good and trustful. This fellow 
turns up from the Lord knows where, and is treated like a king. Naturally the tiger has no wish to 
become a mouse again. And he has evidently discovered that there is nothing like a tear or two 
to soften your heart." 


Nilkanta hurriedly left the spot. He felt he would like to be a knife to cut Satish to pieces; a 
needle to pierce him through and through; a fire to burn him to ashes. But Satish was not even 
scared. It was only his own heart that bled and bled. 


Satish had brought with him from Calcutta a grand inkstand. The inkpot was set in a 
mother-of-pearl boat drawn by a German-silver goose supporting a penholder. It was a great 
favourite of his, and he cleaned it carefully every day with an old silk handkerchief. Kiran would 
laugh, and tapping the silver bird's beak would say [Pg 143]— 


Twice-born bird, ah! wherefore stirred 
To wrong our royal lady? 
and the usual war of words would break out between her and her brother-in-law. 


The day before they were to start, the inkstand was missing and could nowhere be found. Kiran 
smiled, and said: "Brother-in-law, your goose has flown off to look for your Damayanti." 


But Satish was in a great rage. He was certain that Nilkanta had stolen it—for several people 
said they had seen him prowling about the room the night before. He had the accused brought 
before him. Kiran also was there. "You have stolen my inkstand, you thief!" he blurted out. "Bring 
it back at once." Nilkanta had always taken punishment from Sharat, deserved or undeserved, 
with perfect equanimity. But, when he was called a thief in Kiran's presence, his eyes blazed 
with a fierce anger, his breast swelled, and his throat choked. If Satish had said another word, 
he would have flown at him like a wild cat and used his nails like claws. 


Kiran was greatly distressed at the scene, and taking the boy into another room said in her 
sweet, kind way: "Nilu, if you really have taken that inkstand give it to me quietly, and | shall see 
that no one says another word to you about it." Big tears coursed down the boy's cheeks, till at 
last he [Pg 144]hid his face in his hands, and wept bitterly. Kiran came back from the room and 
said: "| am sure Nilkanta has not taken the inkstand." Sharat and Satish were equally positive 
that no other than Nilkanta could have done it. 


But Kiran said determinedly: "Never." 

Sharat wanted to cross-examine the boy, but his wife refused to allow it. 

Then Satish suggested that his room and box should be searched. And Kiran said: "If you dare 
do such a thing | will never forgive you. You shall not spy on the poor innocent boy." And as she 
spoke, her wonderful eyes filled with tears. That settled the matter and effectually prevented any 


further molestation of Nilkanta. 


Kiran's heart overflowed with pity at this attempted outrage on a homeless lad. She got two new 
suits of clothes and a pair of shoes, and with these and a banknote in her hand she quietly went 


into Nilkanta's room in the evening. She intended to put these parting presents into his box as a 
surprise. The box itself had been her gift. 


From her bunch of keys she selected one that fitted and noiselessly opened the box. It was so 
jumbled up with odds and ends that the new clothes would not go in. So she thought she had 
better take everything out and pack the box for him. At [Pg 145]first knives, tops, kite-flying 
reels, bamboo twigs, polished shells for peeling green mangoes, bottoms of broken tumblers 
and such like things dear to a boy's heart were discovered. Then there came a layer of linen, 
clean and otherwise. And from under the linen there emerged the missing inkstand, goose and 
all. 


Kiran, with flushed face, sat down helplessly with the inkstand in her hand, puzzled and 
wondering. 


In the meantime, Nilkanta had come into the room from behind without Kiran knowing it. He had 
seen the whole thing and thought that Kiran had come like a thief to catch him in his 
thieving,—and that his deed was out. How could he ever hope to convince her that he was not a 
thief, and that only revenge had prompted him to take the inkstand, which he meant to throw 
into the river at the first chance? In a weak moment he had put it in the box instead. "He was not 
a thief," his heart cried out, "not a thief!" Then what was he? What could he say? That he had 
stolen, and yet he was not a thief? He could never explain to Kiran how grievously wrong she 
was. And then, how could he bear the thought that she had tried to spy on him? 


At last Kiran with a deep sigh replaced the inkstand in the box, and, as if she were the thief 
herself, covered it up with the linen and the trinkets [Pg 146]as they were before; and at the top 
she placed the presents, together with the banknote which she had brought for him. 


The next day the boy was nowhere to be found. The villagers had not seen him; the police could 
discover no trace of him. Said Sharat: "Now, as a matter of curiosity, let us have a look at his 
box." But Kiran was obstinate in her refusal to allow that to be done. 


She had the box brought up to her own room; and taking out the inkstand alone, she threw it 
into the river. 


The whole family went home. In a day the garden became desolate. And only that starving 
mongrel of Nilkanta's remained prowling along the river-bank, whining and whining as if its heart 
would break. 


THE LITTLE GOVERNESS 
The Project Gutenberg eBook of Bliss, and Other Stories, by Katherine Mansfield 


Oh, dear, how she wished that it wasn’t night-time. She’d have much rather travelled by day, 
much much rather. But the lady at the Governess Bureau had said: “You had better take an 
evening boat and then if you get into a compartment for ‘Ladies Only’ in the train you will be far 
safer than sleeping in a foreign hotel. Don’t go out of the carriage; don’t walk about the corridors 
and be sure to lock the lavatory door if you go there. The train arrives at Munich at eight o'clock, 
and Frau Arnholdt says that the Hotel Grunewald is only one minute away. A porter can take 
you there. She will arrive at six the same evening, so you will have a nice quiet day to rest after 
the journey and rub up your German. And when you want anything to eat | would advise you to 
pop into the nearest baker’s and get a bun and some coffee. You haven’t been abroad before, 
have you?” “No.” “Well, | always tell my girls that it’s better to mistrust people at first rather than 
trust them, and it’s safer to suspect people of evil intentions rather than good ones. . . . It sounds 
rather hard but we’ve got to be women of the world, haven’t we?” 


It had been nice in the Ladies’ Cabin. The stewardess was so kind and changed her money for 
her and tucked up her feet. She lay on one of the hard pink-sprigged couches and watched the 
other passengers, friendly and natural, pinning their hats to the bolsters, taking off their boots 
and skirts, opening dressing-cases and arranging mysterious rustling little packages, tying their 
heads up in veils before lying down. Thud, thud, thud, went the steady screw of the steamer. 
The stewardess pulled a green shade over the light and sat down by the stove, her skirt turned 
back over her knees, a long piece of knitting on her lap. On a shelf above her head there was a 
water-bottle with a tight bunch of flowers stuck in it. “I like travelling very much,” thought the little 
governess. She smiled and yielded to the warm rocking. 


But when the boat stopped and she went up on deck, her dress-basket in one hand, her rug and 
umbrella in the other, a cold, strange wind flew under her hat. She looked up at the masts and 
spars of the ship black against a green glittering sky and down to the dark landing stage where 
strange muffled figures lounged, waiting; she moved forward with the sleepy flock, all knowing 
where to go to and what to do except her, and she felt afraid. Just a little—just enough to 
wish—oh, to wish that it was daytime and that one of those women who had smiled at her in the 
glass, when they both did their hair in the Ladies’ Cabin, was somewhere near now. “Tickets, 
please. Show your tickets. Have your tickets ready.” She went down the gangway balancing 
herself carefully on her heels. Then a man in a black leather cap came forward and touched her 
on the arm. “Where for, Miss?” He spoke English—he must be a guard or a stationmaster with a 
cap like that. She had scarcely answered when he pounced on her dress-basket. “This way,” he 
shouted, in a rude, determined voice, and elbowing his way he strode past the people. “But | 
don’t want a porter.” What a horrible man! “I don’t want a porter. | want to carry it myself.” She 
had to run to keep up with him, and her anger, far stronger than she, ran before her and 
snatched the bag out of the wretch’s hand. He paid no attention at all, but swung on down the 
long dark platform, and across a railway line. “He is a robber.” She was sure he was a robber as 
she stepped between the silvery rails and felt the cinders crunch under her shoes. On the other 
side—oh, thank goodness!—there was a train with Munich written on it. The man stopped by the 
huge lighted carriages. “Second class?” asked the insolent voice. “Yes, a Ladies’ compartment.” 
She was quite out of breath. She opened her little purse to find something small enough to give 
this horrible man while he tossed her dress-basket into the rack of an empty carriage that had a 


ticket, Dames Seules, gummed on window. She got into the train and handed twenty centimes. 
“What's this?” shouted the man, glaring at the money and then at her, holding it up to his nose, 
sniffing at it as though he had never in his life seen, much less held, such a sum. “It’s a franc. 
You know that, don’t you? It’s a franc. That’s my fare!” A franc! Did he imagine that she was 
going to give him a franc for playing a trick like that just because she was a girl and travelling 
alone at night? Never, never! She squeezed her purse in her hand and simply did not see 
him—she looked at a view of St. Malo on the wall opposite and simply did not hear him. “Ah, no. 
Ah, no. Four sous. You make a mistake. Here, take it. It’s a franc | want.” He leapt on to the step 
of the train and threw the money on to her lap. Trembling with terror she screwed herself tight, 
tight, and put out an icy hand and took the money—stowed it away in her hand. “That’s all 
you’re going to get,” she said. For a minute or two she felt his sharp eyes pricking her all over, 
while he nodded slowly, pulling down his mouth: “Ve-ry well. Trrres bien.” He shrugged his 
shoulders and disappeared into the dark. Oh, the relief! How simply terrible that had been! As 
she stood up to feel if the dress-basket was firm she caught sight of herself in the mirror, quite 
white, with big round eyes. She untied her “motor veil” and unbuttoned her green cape. “But it’s 
all over now,” she said to the mirror face, feeling in some way that it was more frightened than 
she. 


People began to assemble on the platform. They stood together in little groups talking; a 
strange light from the station lamps painted their faces almost green. A little boy in red clattered 
up with a huge tea wagon and leaned against it, whistling and flicking his boots with a serviette. 
Awoman in a black alpaca apron pushed a barrow with pillows for hire. Dreamy and vacant she 
looked—like a woman wheeling a perambulator—up and down, up and down—with a sleeping 
baby inside it. Wreaths of white smoke floated up from somewhere and hung below the roof like 
misty vines. “How strange it all is,” thought the little governess, “and the middle of the night, 
too.” She looked out from her safe corner, frightened no longer but proud that she had not given 
that franc. “I can look after myself—of course | can. The great thing is not to——” Suddenly from 
the corridor there came a stamping of feet and men’s voices, high and broken with snatches of 
loud laughter. They were coming her way. The little governess shrank into her corner as four 
young men in bowler hats passed, staring through the door and window. One of them, bursting 
with the joke, pointed to the notice Dames Seules and the four bent down the better to see the 
one little girl in the corner. Oh dear, they were in the carriage next door. She heard them 
tramping about and then a sudden hush followed by a tall thin fellow with a tiny black 
moustache who flung her door open. “If mademoiselle cares to come in with us,” he said, in 
French. She saw the others crowding behind him, peeping under his arm and over his shoulder, 
and she sat very straight and still. “If mademoiselle will do us the honour,” mocked the tall man. 
One of them could be quiet no longer; his laughter went off in a loud crack. “Mademoiselle is 
serious,” persisted the young man, bowing and grimacing. He took off his hat with a flourish, and 
she was alone again. 


“En voiture. En voi-ture!” Some one ran up and down beside the train. “I wish it wasn’t 
night-time. | wish there was another woman in the carriage. I’m frightened of the men next door.” 
The little governess looked out to see her porter coming back again—the same man making for 
her carriage with his arms full of luggage. But—but what was he doing? He put his thumb nail 


under the label Dames Seules and tore it right off and then stood aside squinting at her while an 
old man wrapped in a plaid cape climbed up the high step. “But this is a ladies’ compartment.” 
“Oh, no, Mademoiselle, you make a mistake. No, no, | assure you. Merci, Monsieur.” “En 
voi-turre!” A shrill whistle. The porter stepped off triumphant and the train started. For a moment 
or two big tears brimmed her eyes and through them she saw the old man unwinding a scarf 
from his neck and untying the flaps of his Jaeger cap. He looked very old. Ninety at least. He 
had a white moustache and big gold-rimmed spectacles with little blue eyes behind them and 
pink wrinkled cheeks. A nice face—and charming the way he bent forward and said in halting 
French: “Do | disturb you, Mademoiselle? Would you rather | took all these things out of the rack 
and found another carriage?” What! that old man have to move all those heavy things just 
because she .. . “No, it’s quite all right. You don’t disturb me at all.” “Ah, a thousand thanks.” He 
sat down opposite her and unbuttoned the cape of his enormous coat and flung it off his 
shoulders. 


The train seemed glad to have left the station. With a long leap it sprang into the dark. She 
rubbed a place in the window with her glove but she could see nothing—just a tree outspread 
like a black fan or a scatter of lights, or the line of a hill, solemn and huge. In the carriage next 
door the young men started singing “Un, deux, trois.” They sang the same song over and over 
at the tops of their voices. 


“| never could have dared to go to sleep if | had been alone,” she decided. “I couldn’t have put 
my feet up or even taken off my hat.” The singing gave her a queer little tremble in her stomach 
and, hugging herself to stop it, with her arms crossed under her cape, she felt really glad to 
have the old man in the carriage with her. Careful to see that he was not looking she peeped at 
him through her long lashes. He sat extremely upright, the chest thrown out, the chin well in, 
knees pressed together, reading a German paper. That was why he spoke French so funnily. He 
was a German. Something in the army, she supposed—a Colonel or a General—once, of 
course, not now; he was too old for that now. How spick and span he looked for an old man. He 
wore a pearl pin stuck in his black tie and a ring with a dark red stone on his little finger; the tip 
of a white silk handkerchief showed in the pocket of his double-breasted jacket. Somehow, 
altogether, he was really nice to look at. Most old men were so horrid. She couldn’t bear them 
doddery—or they had a disgusting cough or something. But not having a beard—that made all 
the difference—and then his cheeks were so pink and his moustache so very white. Down went 
the German paper and the old man leaned forward with the same delightful courtesy: “Do you 
speak German, Mademoiselle?” “Ja, ein wenig, mehr als Franzosisch,” said the little governess, 
blushing a deep pink colour that spread slowly over her cheeks and made her blue eyes look 
almost black. “Ach, so!” The old man bowed graciously. “Then perhaps you would care to look at 
some illustrated papers.” He slipped a rubber band from a little roll of them and handed them 
across. “Thank you very much.” She was very fond of looking at pictures, but first she would 
take off her hat and gloves. So she stood up, unpinned the brown straw and put it neatly in the 
rack beside the dress-basket, stripped off her brown kid gloves, paired them in a tight roll and 
put them in the crown of the hat for safety, and then sat down again, more comfortably this time, 
her feet crossed, the papers on her lap. How kindly the old man in the corner watched her bare 
little hand turning over the big white pages, watched her lips moving as she pronounced the 


long words to herself, rested upon her hair that fairly blazed under the light. Alas! how tragic for 
a little governess to possess hair that made one think of tangerines and marigolds, of apricots 
and tortoiseshell cats and champagne! Perhaps that was what the old man was thinking as he 
gazed and gazed, and that not even the dark ugly clothes could disguise her soft beauty. 
Perhaps the flush that licked his cheeks and lips was a flush of rage that anyone so young and 
tender should have to travel alone and unprotected through the night. Who knows he was not 
murmuring in his sentimental German fashion: “Ja, es ist eine Tragoedie! Would to God | were 
the child’s grandpapal” 


“Thank you very much. They were very interesting.” She smiled prettily handing back the 
papers. “But you speak German extremely well,” said the old man. “You have been in Germany 
before, of course?” “Oh no, this is the first time’—a little pause, then—“this is the first time that | 
have ever been abroad at all.” “Really! | am surprised. You gave me the impression, if | may say 
so, that you were accustomed to travelling.” “Oh, well—I have been about a good deal in 
England, and to Scotland, once.” “So. | myself have been in England once, but | could not learn 
English.” He raised one hand and shook his head, laughing. “No, it was too difficult for me. . . . 
‘Ow-do-you-do. Please vich is ze vay to Leicestaire Squaare.” She laughed too. “Foreigners 
always say. . .” They had quite a little talk about it. “But you will like Munich,” said the old man. 
“Munich is a wonderful city. Museums, pictures, galleries, fine buildings and shops, concerts, 
theatres, restaurants—all are in Munich. | have travelled all over Europe many, many times in 
my life, but it is always to Munich that | return. You will enjoy yourself there.” “Il am not going to 
stay in Munich,” said the little governess, and she added shyly, “I am going to a post as 
governess to a doctor’s family in Augsburg.” “Ah, that was it.” Augsburg he knew. 
Augsburg—well—was not beautiful. A solid manufacturing town. But if Germany was new to her 
he hoped she would find something interesting there too. “I am sure | shall.” “But what a pity not 
to see Munich before you go. You ought to take a little holiday on your way’—he smiled—“and 
store up some pleasant memories.” “I am afraid | could not do that,” said the little governess, 
shaking her head, suddenly important and serious. “And also, if one is alone . . .” He quite 
understood. He bowed, serious too. They were silent after that. The train shattered on, baring its 
dark, flaming breast to the hills and to the valleys. It was warm in the carriage. She seemed to 
lean against the dark rushing and to be carried away and away. Little sounds made themselves 
heard; steps in the corridor, doors opening and shutting—a murmur of voices—whistling. . . . 
Then the window was pricked with long needles of rain. . . . But it did not matter .. . it was 
outside . . . and she had her umbrella . . . she pouted, sighed, opened and shut her hands once 
and fell fast asleep. 


“Pardon! Pardon!” The sliding back of the carriage door woke her with a start. What had 
happened? Some one had come in and gone out again. The old man sat in his corner, more 
upright than ever, his hands in the pockets of his coat, frowning heavily. “Ha! ha! ha!” came from 
the carriage next door. Still half asleep, she put her hands to her hair to make sure it wasn’t a 
dream. “Disgraceful!” muttered the old man more to himself than to her. “Common, vulgar 
fellows! | am afraid they disturbed you, gracious Fraulein, blundering in here like that.” No, not 
really. She was just going to wake up, and she took out silver watch to look at the time. Half-past 
four. A cold blue light filled the window panes. Now when she rubbed a place she could see 


bright patches of fields, a clump of white houses like mushrooms, a road “like a picture” with 
poplar trees on either side, a thread of river. How pretty it was! How pretty and how different! 
Even those pink clouds in the sky looked foreign. It was cold, but she pretended that it was far 
colder and rubbed her hands together and shivered, pulling at the collar of her coat because 
she was so happy. 


The train began to slow down. The engine gave a long shrill whistle. They were coming to a 
town. Taller houses, pink and yellow, glided by, fast asleep behind their green eyelids, and 
guarded by the poplar trees that quivered in the blue air as if on tiptoe, listening. In one house a 
woman opened the shutters, flung a red and white mattress across the window frame and stood 
staring at the train. A pale woman with black hair and a white woollen shawl over her shoulders. 
More women appeared at the doors and at the windows of the sleeping houses. There came a 
flock of sheep. The shepherd wore a blue blouse and pointed wooden shoes. Look! look what 
flowers—and by the railway station too! Standard roses like bridesmaids’ bouquets, white 
geraniums, waxy pink ones that you would never see out of a greenhouse at home. Slower and 
slower. A man with a watering-can was spraying the platform. “A-a-a-ah!” Somebody came 
running and waving his arms. A huge fat woman waddled through the glass doors of the station 
with a tray of strawberries. Oh, she was thirsty! She was very thirsty! “A-a-a-ah!” The same 
somebody ran back again. The train stopped. 


The old man pulled his coat round him and got up, smiling at her. He murmured something she 
didn’t quite catch, but she smiled back at him as he left the carriage. While he was away the 
little governess looked at herself again in the glass, shook and patted herself with the precise 
practical care of a girl who is old enough to travel by herself and has nobody else to assure her 
that she is “quite all right behind.” Thirsty and thirsty! The air tasted of water. She let down the 
window and the fat woman with the strawberries passed as if on purpose; holding up the tray to 
her. “Nein, danke,” said the little governess, looking at the big berries on their gleaming leaves. 
“Wie viel?” she asked as the fat woman moved away. “Two marks fifty, Fraulein.” “Good 
gracious!” She came in from the window and sat down in the corner, very sobered for a minute. 
Half a crown! “H-0-0-0-0-0-e-e-e!” shrieked the train, gathering itself together to be off again. 
She hoped the old man wouldn't be left behind. Oh, it was daylight—everything was lovely if 
only she hadn't been so thirsty. Where was the old man—oh, here he was—she dimpled at him 
as though he were an old accepted friend as he closed the door and, turning, took from under 
his cape a basket of the strawberries. “If Fraulein would honour me by accepting these . . .” 
“What for me?” But she drew back and raised her hands as though he were about to put a wild 
little kitten on her lap. 


“Certainly, for you,” said the old man. “For myself it is twenty years since | was brave enough to 
eat strawberries.” “Oh, thank you very much. Danke bestens,” she stammered, “sie sind so sehr 
schon!” “Eat them and see,” said the old man looking pleased and friendly. “You won’t have 
even one?” “No, no, no.” Timidly and charmingly her hand hovered. They were so big and juicy 
she had to take two bites to them—the juice ran all down her fingers—and it was while she 
munched the berries that she first thought of the old man as a grandfather. What a perfect 
grandfather he would make! Just like one out of a book! 


The sun came out, the pink clouds in the sky, the strawberry clouds were eaten by the blue. “Are 
they good?” asked the old man. “As good as they look?” 


When she had eaten them she felt she had known him for years. She told him about Frau 
Arnholdt and how she had got the place. Did he know the Hotel Grunewald? Frau Arnholdt 
would not arrive until the evening. He listened, listened until he Knew as much about the affair 
as she did, until he said—not looking at her—but smoothing the palms of his brown suéde 
gloves together: “I wonder if you would let me show you a little of Munich to-day. Nothing 
much—but just perhaps a picture gallery and the Englischer Garten. It seems such a pity that 
you should have to spend the day at the hotel, and also a little uncomfortable . . . in a strange 
place. Nicht wahr? You would be back there by the early afternoon or whenever you wish, of 
course, and you would give an old man a great deal of pleasure.” 


It was not until long after she had said “Yes’—because the moment she had said it and he had 
thanked her he began telling her about his travels in Turkey and attar of roses—that she 
wondered whether she had done wrong. After all, she really did not know him. But he was so 
old and he had been so very kind—not to mention the strawberries. . .. And she couldn’t have 
explained the reason why she said “No,” and it was her last day in a way, her last day to really 
enjoy herself in. “Was | wrong? Was |?” A drop of sunlight fell into her hands and lay there, 
warm and quivering. “If | might accompany you as far as the hotel,” he suggested, “and call for 
you again at about ten o’clock.” He took out his pocket-book and handed her a card. “Herr 
Regierungsrat. . . .” He had a title! Well, it was bound to be all right! So after that the little 
governess gave herself up to the excitement of being really abroad, to looking out and reading 
the foreign advertisement signs, to being told about the places they came to—having her 
attention and enjoyment looked after by the charming old grandfather—until they reached 
Munich and the Hauptbahnhof. “Porter! Porter!” He found her a porter, disposed of his own 
luggage in a few words, guided her through the bewildering crowd out of the station down the 
clean white steps into the white road to the hotel. He explained who she was to the manager as 
though all this had been bound to happen, and then for one moment her little hand lost itself in 
the big brown suéde ones. “I will call for you at ten o’clock.” He was gone. 


“This way, Fraulein,” said a waiter, who had been dodging behind the manager’s back, all eyes 
and ears for the strange couple. She followed him up two flights of stairs into a dark bedroom. 
He dashed down her dress-basket and pulled up a clattering, dusty blind. Ugh! what an ugly, 
cold room—what enormous furniture! Fancy spending the day in here! “Is this the room Frau 
Arnholdt ordered?” asked the little governess. The waiter had a curious way of staring as if there 
was something funny about her. He pursed up his lips about to whistle, and then changed his 
mind. “Gewiss,” he said. Well, why didn’t he go? Why did he stare so? “Gehen Sie,” said the 
little governess, with frigid English simplicity. His little eyes, like currants, nearly popped out of 
his doughy cheeks. “Gehen Sie sofort,” she repeated icily. At the door he turned. “And the 
gentleman,” said he, “shall | show the gentleman upstairs when he comes?” 


Over the white streets big white clouds fringed with silver—and sunshine everywhere. Fat, fat 
coachmen driving fat cabs; funny women with little round hats cleaning the tramway lines; 
people laughing and pushing against one another; trees on both sides of the streets and 
everywhere you looked almost, immense fountains; a noise of laughing from the footpaths or 
the middle of the streets or the open windows. And beside her, more beautifully brushed than 
ever, with a rolled umbrella in one hand and yellow gloves instead of brown ones, her 
grandfather who had asked her to spend the day. She wanted to run, she wanted to hang on his 
arm, she wanted to cry every minute, “Oh, | am so frightfully happy!” He guided her across the 
roads, stood still while she “looked,” and his kind eyes beamed on her and he said “just 
whatever you wish.” She ate two white sausages and two little rolls of fresh bread at eleven 
o'clock in the morning and she drank some beer, which he told her wasn’t intoxicating, wasn’t at 
all like English beer, out of a glass like a flower vase. And then they took a cab and really she 
must have seen thousands and thousands of wonderful classical pictures in about a quarter of 
an hour! “I shall have to think them over when | am alone.” . . . But when they came out of the 
picture gallery it was raining. The grandfather unfurled his umbrella and held it over the little 
governess. They started to walk to the restaurant for lunch. She, very close beside him so that 
he should have some of the umbrella, too. “It goes easier,” he remarked in a detached way, “if 
you take my arm, Fraulein. And besides it is the custom in Germany.” So she took his arm and 
walked beside him while he pointed out the famous statues, so interested that he quite forgot to 
put down the umbrella even when the rain was long over. 


After lunch they went to a café to hear a gipsy band, but she did not like that at all. Ugh! such 
horrible men where there with heads like eggs and cuts on their faces, so she turned her chair 
and cupped her burning cheeks in her hands and watched her old friend instead. . . . Then they 
went to the Englischer Garten. 


“| wonder what the time is,” asked the little governess. “My watch has stopped. | forgot to wind it 
in the train last night. We’ve seen such a lot of things that | feel it must be quite late.” “Late!” He 
stopped in front of her laughing and shaking his head in a way she had begun to know. “Then 
you have not really enjoyed yourself. Late! Why, we have not had any ice cream yet!” “Oh, but | 
have enjoyed myself,” she cried, distressed, “more than | can possibly say. It has been 
wonderful! Only Frau Arnholdt is to be at the hotel at six and | ought to be there by five.” “So you 
shall. After the ice cream | shall put you into a cab and you can go there comfortably.” She was 
happy again. The chocolate ice cream melted—melted in little sips a long way down. The 
shadows of the trees danced on the table cloths, and she sat with her back safely turned to the 
ornamental clock that pointed to twenty-five minutes to seven. “Really and truly,” said the little 
governess earnestly, “this has been the happiest day of my life. I've never even imagined such a 
day.” In spite of the ice cream her grateful baby heart glowed with love for the fairy grandfather. 


So they walked out of the garden down a long alley. The day was nearly over. “You see those 
big buildings opposite,” said the old man. “The third storey—that is where | live. | and the old 
housekeeper who looks after me.” She was very interested. “Now just before | find a cab for 
you, will you come and see my little ‘home’ and let me give you a bottle of the attar of roses | 


told you about in the train? For remembrance?” She would love to. “I’ve never seen a bachelor’s 
flat in my life,” laughed the little governess. 


The passage was quite dark. “Ah, | suppose my old woman has gone out to buy me a chicken. 
One moment.” He opened a door and stood aside for her to pass, a little shy but curious, into a 
strange room. She did not know quite what to say. It wasn’t pretty. In a way it was very ugly—but 
neat, and, she supposed, comfortable for such an old man. “Well, what do you think of it?” He 
knelt down and took from a cupboard a round tray with two pink glasses and a tall pink bottle. 
“Two little bedrooms beyond,” he said gaily, “and a kitchen. It's enough, eh?” “Oh, quite 
enough.” “And if ever you should be in Munich and care to spend a day or two—why there is 
always a little nest—a wing of a chicken, and a salad, and an old man delighted to be your host 
once more and many many times, dear little Fraulein!” He took the stopper out of the bottle and 
poured some wine into the two pink glasses. His hand shook and the wine spilled over the tray. 
It was very quiet in the room. She said: “I think | ought to go now.” “But you will have a tiny glass 
of wine with me—just one before you go?” said the old man. “No, really no. | never drink wine. 
I—I have promised never to touch wine or anything like that.” And though he pleaded and 
though she felt dreadfully rude, especially when he seemed to take it to heart so, she was quite 
determined. “No, really, please.” “Well, will you just sit down on the sofa for five minutes and let 
me drink your health?” The little governess sat down on the edge of the red velvet couch and he 
sat down beside her and drank her health at a gulp. “Have you really been happy to-day?” 
asked the old man, turning round, so close beside her that she felt his knee twitching against 
hers. Before she could answer he held her hands. “And are you going to give me one little kiss 
before you go?” he asked, drawing her closer still. 


It was a dream! It wasn’t true! It wasn’t the same old man at all. Ah, how horrible! The little 
governess stared at him in terror. “No, no, no!” she stammered, struggling out of his hands. 
“One little kiss. A kiss. What is it? Just a kiss, dear little Fraulein. A kiss.” He pushed his face 
forward, his lips smiling broadly; and how his little blue eyes gleamed behind the spectacles! 
“Never—never. How can you!” She sprang up, but he was too quick and he held her against the 
wall, pressed against her his hard old body and his twitching knee and, though she shook her 
head from side to side, distracted, kissed her on the mouth. On the mouth! Where not a soul 
who wasn’t a near relation had ever kissed her before. . . . 


She ran, ran down the street until she found a broad road with tram lines and a policeman 
standing in the middle like a clockwork doll. “I want to get a tram to the Hauptbahnhof,” sobbed 
the little governess. “Fraulein?” She wrung her hands at him. “The Hauptbahnhof. 
There—there’s one now,” and while he watched very much surprised, the little girl with her hat 
on one side, crying without a handkerchief, sprang on to the tram—not seeing the conductor’s 
eyebrows, nor hearing the hochwohlgebildete Dame talking her over with a scandalized friend. 
She rocked herself and cried out loud and said “Ah, ah!” pressing her hands to her mouth. “She 
has been to the dentist,” shrilled a fat old woman, too stupid to be uncharitable. “Na, sagen Sie 
‘mal, what toothache! The child hasn’t one left in her mouth.” While the tram swung and jangled 
through a world full of old men with twitching knees. 


When the little governess reached the hall of the Hotel Grunewald the same waiter who had 
come into her room in the morning was standing by table, polishing a tray of glasses. The sight 
of the little governess seemed to fill him out with some inexplicable important content. He was 
ready for her question; his answer came pat and suave. “Yes, Fraulein, the lady has been here. 
| told her that you had arrived and gone out again immediately with a gentleman. She asked me 
when you were coming back again—but of course | could not say. And then she went to the 
manager.” He took up a glass from the table, held it up to the light, looked at it with one eye 
closed, and started polishing it with a corner of his apron. “.. . ?” “Pardon, Fraulein? Ach, no, 
Fraulein. The manager could tell her nothing—nothing.” He shook his head and smiled at the 
brilliant glass. “Where is the lady now?” asked the little governess, shuddering so violently that 
she had to hold her handkerchief up to her mouth. “How should | know?” cried the waiter, and 
as he swooped past her to pounce upon a new arrival his heart beat so hard against his ribs 
that he nearly chuckled aloud. “That's it! that’s it!” he thought. “That will show her.” And as he 
swung the new arrival’s box on to his shoulders—hoop!—as though he were a giant and the box 
a feather, he minced over again the little governess’s words, “Gehen Sie. Gehen Sie sofort. 
Shall |! Shall I!’ he shouted to himself. 


LET ME FEEL YOUR PULSE 
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So | went to a doctor. 

“How long has it been since you took any alcohol into your system?” he asked. 
Turning my head sidewise, | answered, “Oh, quite awhile.” 


He was a young doctor, somewhere between twenty and forty. He wore heliotrope socks, but he 
looked like Napoleon. | liked him immensely. 


“Now,” said he, “Il am going to show you the effect of alcohol upon your circulation.” | think it was 
“circulation” he said; though it may have been “advertising.” 


He bared my left arm to the elbow, brought out a bottle of whiskey, and gave me a drink. He 
began to look more like Napoleon. | began to like him better. 


Then he put a tight compress on my upper arm, stopped my pulse with his fingers, and 
squeezed a rubber bulb connected with an apparatus on a stand that looked like a thermometer. 
The mercury jumped up and down without seeming to stop anywhere; but the doctor said it 
registered two hundred and thirty-seven or one hundred and sixty-five or some such number. 


“Now,” said he, “you see what alcohol does to the blood-pressure.” 


“It's marvellous,” said |, “but do you think it a sufficient test? Have one on me, and let’s try the 
other arm.” But, no! 


Then he grasped my hand. | thought | was doomed and he was saying good-bye. But all he 
wanted to do was to jab a needle into the end of a finger and compare the red drop with a lot of 
fifty-cent poker chips that he had fastened to a card. 


“It’s the heemoglobin test,” he explained. “The colour of your blood is wrong.” 


“Well,” said |, “I know it should be blue; but this is a country of mix-ups. Some of my ancestors 
were cavaliers; but they got thick with some people on Nantucket Island, so—” 


“| mean,” said the doctor, “that the shade of red is too light.” 
“Oh,” said I, “it’s a case of matching instead of matches.” 


The doctor then pounded me severely in the region of the chest. When he did that | don’t know 
whether he reminded me most of Napoleon or Battling or Lord Nelson. Then he looked grave 
and mentioned a string of grievances that the flesh is heir to—mostly ending in “itis.” | 
immediately paid him fifteen dollars on account. 


“Is or are it or some or any of them necessarily fatal?” | asked. | thought my connection with the 
matter justified my manifesting a certain amount of interest. 


“All of them,” he answered cheerfully. “But their progress may be arrested. With care and proper 
continuous treatment you may live to be eighty-five or ninety.” 


| began to think of the doctor’s bill. “Eighty-five would be sufficient, | am sure,” was my 
comment. | paid him ten dollars more on account. 


“The first thing to do,” he said, with renewed animation, “is to find a sanitarium where you will 
get a complete rest for a while, and allow your nerves to get into a better condition. | myself will 
go with you and select a suitable one.” 


So he took me to a mad-house in the Catskills. It was on a bare mountain frequented only by 
infrequent frequenters. You could see nothing but stones and boulders, some patches of snow, 
and scattered pine trees. The young physician in charge was most agreeable. He gave me a 
stimulant without applying a compress to the arm. It was luncheon time, and we were invited to 
partake. There were about twenty inmates at little tables in the dining room. The young 
physician in charge came to our table and said: “It is a custom with our guests not to regard 
themselves as patients, but merely as tired ladies and gentlemen taking a rest. Whatever slight 
maladies they may have are never alluded to in conversation.” 


My doctor called loudly to a waitress to bring some phosphoglycerate of lime hash, dog-bread, 
bromo-seltzer pancakes, and nux vomica tea for my repast. Then a sound arose like a sudden 
wind storm among pine trees. It was produced by every guest in the room whispering loudly, 
“Neurasthenia!”—except one man with a nose, whom | distinctly heard say, “Chronic 
alcoholism.” | hope to meet him again. The physician in charge turned and walked away. 


An hour or so after luncheon he conducted us to the workshop—say fifty yards from the house. 
Thither the guests had been conducted by the physician in charge’s understudy and 
sponge-holder—a man with feet and a blue sweater. He was so tall that | was not sure he had a 
face; but the Armour Packing Company would have been delighted with his hands. 


“Here,” said the physician in charge, “our guests find relaxation from past mental worries by 
devoting themselves to physical labour—recreation, in reality.” 


There were turning-lathes, carpenters’ outfits, clay-modelling tools, spinning-wheels, 
weaving-frames, treadmills, bass drums, enlarged-crayon-portrait apparatuses, blacksmith 
forges, and everything, seemingly, that could interest the paying lunatic guests of a first-rate 
sanitarium. 


“The lady making mud pies in the corner,” whispered the physician in charge, “is no other 
than—Lula Lulington, the authoress of the novel entitled ‘Why Love Loves.’ What she is doing 
now is simply to rest her mind after performing that piece of work.” 

| had seen the book. “Why doesn’t she do it by writing another one instead?” | asked. 


As you see, | wasn't as far gone as they thought | was. 


“The gentleman pouring water through the funnel,” continued the physician in charge, “is a Wall 
Street broker broken down from overwork.” 


| buttoned my coat. 

Others he pointed out were architects playing with Noah’s arks, ministers reading Darwin’s 
“Theory of Evolution,” lawyers sawing wood, tired-out society ladies talking Ibsen to the 
blue-sweatered sponge-holder, a neurotic millionaire lying asleep on the floor, and a prominent 
artist drawing a little red wagon around the room. 

“You look pretty strong,” said the physician in charge to me. “I think the best mental relaxation 
for you would be throwing small boulders over the mountainside and then bringing them up 
again.” 


| was a hundred yards away before my doctor overtook me. 


“What’s the matter?” he asked. 


“The matter is,” said |, “that there are no aeroplanes handy. So | am going to merrily and hastily 
jog the foot-pathway to yon station and catch the first unlimited-soft-coal express back to town.” 


“Well,” said the doctor, “perhaps you are right. This seems hardly the suitable place for you. But 
what you need is rest—absolute rest and exercise.” 


That night | went to a hotel in the city, and said to the clerk: “What | need is absolute rest and 
exercise. Can you give me a room with one of those tall folding beds in it, and a relay of 
bellboys to work it up and down while | rest?” 


The clerk rubbed a speck off one of his finger nails and glanced sidewise at a tall man in a white 
hat sitting in the lobby. That man came over and asked me politely if | had seen the shrubbery at 
the west entrance. | had not, so he showed it to me and then looked me over. 


“| thought you had ’em,” he said, not unkindly, “but | guess you're all right. You’d better go see a 
doctor, old man.” 


Aweek afterward my doctor tested my blood pressure again without the preliminary stimulant. 
He looked to me a little less like Napoleon. And his socks were of a shade of tan that did not 
appeal to me. 


“What you need,” he decided, “is sea air and companionship.” 
“Would a mermaid—” | began; but he slipped on his professional manner. 


“| myself,” he said, “will take you to the Hotel Bonair off the coast of Long Island and see that 
you get in good shape. It is a quiet, comfortable resort where you will soon recuperate.” 


The Hotel Bonair proved to be a nine-hundred-room fashionable hostelry on an island off the 
main shore. Everybody who did not dress for dinner was shoved into a side dining-room and 
given only a terrapin and champagne table d’héte. The bay was a great stamping ground for 
wealthy yachtsmen. The Corsair anchored there the day we arrived. | saw Mr. Morgan standing 
on deck eating a cheese sandwich and gazing longingly at the hotel. Still, it was a very 
inexpensive place. Nobody could afford to pay their prices. When you went away you simply left 
your baggage, stole a skiff, and beat it for the mainland in the night. 


When | had been there one day | got a pad of monogrammed telegraph blanks at the clerk’s 
desk and began to wire to all my friends for get-away money. My doctor and | played one game 
of croquet on the golf links and went to sleep on the lawn. 


When we got back to town a thought seemed to occur to him suddenly. “By the way,” he asked, 
“how do you feel?” 


“Relieved of very much,” | replied. 

Now a consulting physician is different. He isn’t exactly sure whether he is to be paid or not, and 
this uncertainty insures you either the most careful or the most careless attention. My doctor 
took me to see a consulting physician. He made a poor guess and gave me careful attention. | 
liked him immensely. He put me through some codrdination exercises. 


“Have you a pain in the back of your head?” he asked. | told him | had not. 


“Shut your eyes,” he ordered, “put your feet close together, and jump backward as far as you 


can. 
| always was a good backward jumper with my eyes shut, so | obeyed. My head struck the edge 
of the bathroom door, which had been left open and was only three feet away. The doctor was 
very sorry. He had overlooked the fact that the door was open. He closed it. 

“Now touch your nose with your right forefinger,” he said. 

“Where is it?” | asked. 

“On your face,” said he. 


“| mean my right forefinger,” | explained. 


“Oh, excuse me,” said he. He reopened the bathroom door, and | took my finger out of the crack 
of it. After | had performed the marvellous digito-nasal feat | said: 


“| do not wish to deceive you as to symptoms, Doctor; | really have something like a pain in the 
back of my head.” He ignored the symptom and examined my heart carefully with a 
latest-popular-air-penny-in-the-slot ear-trumpet. | felt like a ballad. 


“Now,” he said, “gallop like a horse for about five minutes around the room.” 


| gave the best imitation | could of a disqualified Percheron being led out of Madison Square 
Garden. Then, without dropping in a penny, he listened to my chest again. 


“No glanders in our family, Doc,” | said. 


The consulting physician held up his forefinger within three inches of my nose. “Look at my 
finger,” he commanded. 


“Did you ever try Pears’—” | began; but he went on with his test rapidly. 


“Now look across the bay. At my finger. Across the bay. At my finger. At my finger. Across the 
bay. Across the bay. At my finger. Across the bay.” This for about three minutes. 


He explained that this was a test of the action of the brain. It seemed easy to me. | never once 
mistook his finger for the bay. I'll bet that if he had used the phrases: “Gaze, as it were, 
unpreoccupied, outward—or rather laterally—in the direction of the horizon, underlaid, so to 
speak, with the adjacent fluid inlet,” and “Now, returning—or rather, in a manner, withdrawing 
your attention, bestow it upon my upraised digit’—’ll bet, | say, that Henry James himself could 
have passed the examination. 


After asking me if | had ever had a grand uncle with curvature of the spine or a cousin with 
swelled ankles, the two doctors retired to the bathroom and sat on the edge of the bath tub for 
their consultation. | ate an apple, and gazed first at my finger and then across the bay. 

The doctors came out looking grave. More: they looked tombstones and 
Tennessee-papers-please-copy. They wrote out a diet list to which | was to be restricted. It had 
everything that | had ever heard of to eat on it, except snails. And | never eat a snail unless it 
overtakes me and bites me first. 

“You must follow this diet strictly,” said the doctors. 


“I'd follow it a mile if | could get one-tenth of what’s on it,” | answered. 


“Of next importance,” they went on, “is outdoor air and exercise. And here is a prescription that 
will be of great benefit to you.” 


Then all of us took something. They took their hats, and | took my departure. 
| went to a druggist and showed him the prescription. 

“It will be $2.87 for an ounce bottle,” he said. 

“Will you give me a piece of your wrapping cord?” said I. 


| made a hole in the prescription, ran the cord through it, tied it around my neck, and tucked it 
inside. All of us have a little superstition, and mine runs to a confidence in amulets. 


Of course there was nothing the matter with me, but | was very ill. | couldn’t work, sleep, eat, or 
bowl. The only way | could get any sympathy was to go without shaving for four days. Even then 
somebody would say: “Old man, you look as hardy as a pine knot. Been up for a jaunt in the 
Maine woods, eh?” 


Then, suddenly, | remembered that | must have outdoor air and exercise. So | went down South 
to John’s. John is an approximate relative by verdict of a preacher standing with a little book in 


his hands in a bower of chrysanthemums while a hundred thousand people looked on. John has 
a country house seven miles from Pineville. It is at an altitude and on the Blue Ridge Mountains 
in a state too dignified to be dragged into this controversy. John is mica, which is more valuable 
and clearer than gold. 


He met me at Pineville, and we took the trolley car to his home. It is a big, neighbourless 
cottage on a hill surrounded by a hundred mountains. We got off at his little private station, 
where John’s family and Amaryllis met and greeted us. Amaryllis looked at me a trifle anxiously. 


Arabbit came bounding across the hill between us and the house. | threw down my suit-case 
and pursued it hotfoot. After | had run twenty yards and seen it disappear, | sat down on the 
grass and wept disconsolately. 


“| can’t catch a rabbit any more,” | sobbed. “I’m of no further use in the world. | may as well be 
dead.” 


“Oh, what is it—what is it, Brother John?” | heard Amaryllis say. 


“Nerves a little unstrung,” said John, in his calm way. “Don’t worry. Get up, you rabbit-chaser, 
and come on to the house before the biscuits get cold.” It was about twilight, and the mountains 
came up nobly to Miss Murfree’s descriptions of them. 


Soon after dinner | announced that | believed | could sleep for a year or two, including legal 
holidays. So | was shown to a room as big and cool as a flower garden, where there was a bed 
as broad as a lawn. Soon afterward the remainder of the household retired, and then there fell 
upon the land a silence. 


| had not heard a silence before in years. It was absolute. | raised myself on my elbow and 
listened to it. Sleep! | thought that if | only could hear a star twinkle or a blade of grass sharpen 
itself | could compose myself to rest. | thought once that | heard a sound like the sail of a 
catboat flapping as it veered about in a breeze, but | decided that it was probably only a tack in 
the carpet. Still | listened. 


Suddenly some belated little bird alighted upon the window-sill, and, in what he no doubt 
considered sleepy tones, enunciated the noise generally translated as “cheep!” 


| leaped into the air. 
“Hey! what’s the matter down there?” called John from his room above mine. 
“Oh, nothing,” | answered, “except that | accidentally bumped my head against the ceiling.” 


The next morning | went out on the porch and looked at the mountains. There were forty-seven 
of them in sight. | shuddered, went into the big hall sitting room of the house, selected 


“Pancoast’s Family Practice of Medicine” from a bookcase, and began to read. John came in, 
took the book away from me, and led me outside. He has a farm of three hundred acres 
furnished with the usual complement of barns, mules, peasantry, and harrows with three front 
teeth broken off. | had seen such things in my childhood, and my heart began to sink. 


Then John spoke of alfalfa, and | brightened at once. “Oh, yes,” said I, “wasn’t she in the chorus 
of—let’s see—” 


“Green, you know,” said John, “and tender, and you plow it under after the first season.” 

“I know,” said |, “and the grass grows over her.” 

“Right,” said John. “You know something about farming, after all.” 

“| know something of some farmers,” said |, “and a sure scythe will mow them down some day.” 


On the way back to the house a beautiful and inexplicable creature walked across our path. | 
stopped irresistibly fascinated, gazing at it. John waited patiently, smoking his cigarette. He is a 
modern farmer. After ten minutes he said: “Are you going to stand there looking at that chicken 
all day? Breakfast is nearly ready.” 


“A chicken?” said lI. 
“A White Orpington hen, if you want to particularize.” 


“A White Orpington hen?” | repeated, with intense interest. The fowl walked slowly away with 
graceful dignity, and | followed like a child after the Pied Piper. Five minutes more were allowed 
me by John, and then he took me by the sleeve and conducted me to breakfast. 


After | had been there a week | began to grow alarmed. | was sleeping and eating well and 
actually beginning to enjoy life. For a man in my desperate condition that would never do. So | 
sneaked down to the trolley-car station, took the car for Pineville, and went to see one of the 
best physicians in town. By this time | knew exactly what to do when | needed medical 
treatment. | hung my hat on the back of a chair, and said rapidly: 


“Doctor, | have cirrhosis of the heart, indurated arteries, neurasthenia, neuritis, acute 
indigestion, and convalescence. | am going to live on a strict diet. | shall also take a tepid bath 
at night and a cold one in the morning. | shall endeavour to be cheerful, and fix my mind on 
pleasant subjects. In the way of drugs | intend to take a phosphorous pill three times a day, 
preferably after meals, and a tonic composed of the tinctures of gentian, cinchona, calisaya, and 
cardamon compound. Into each teaspoonful of this | shall mix tincture of nux vomica, beginning 
with one drop and increasing it a drop each day until the maximum dose is reached. | shall drop 
this with a medicine-dropper, which can be procured at a trifling cost at any pharmacy. Good 
morning.” 


| took my hat and walked out. After | had closed the door | remembered something that | had 
forgotten to say. | opened it again. The doctor had not moved from where he had been sitting, 
but he gave a slightly nervous start when he saw me again. 


“| forgot to mention,” said I, “that | shall also take absolute rest and exercise.” 


After this consultation | felt much better. The reéstablishing in my mind of the fact that | was 
hopelessly ill gave me so much satisfaction that | almost became gloomy again. There is 
nothing more alarming to a neurasthenic than to feel himself growing well and cheerful. 


John looked after me carefully. After | had evinced so much interest in his White Orpington 
chicken he tried his best to divert my mind, and was particular to lock his hen house of nights. 
Gradually the tonic mountain air, the wholesome food, and the daily walks among the hills so 
alleviated my malady that | became utterly wretched and despondent. | heard of a country 
doctor who lived in the mountains nearby. | went to see him and told him the whole story. He 
was a gray-bearded man with clear, blue, wrinkled eyes, in a home-made suit of gray jeans. 


In order to save time | diagnosed my case, touched my nose with my right forefinger, struck 
myself below the knee to make my foot kick, sounded my chest, stuck out my tongue, and 
asked him the price of cemetery lots in Pineville. 


He lit his pipe and looked at me for about three minutes. “Brother,” he said, after a while, “you 
are in a mighty bad way. There’s a chance for you to pull through, but it’s a mighty slim one.” 


“What can it be?” | asked eagerly. “I have taken arsenic and gold, phosphorus, exercise, nux 
vomica, hydrotherapeutic baths, rest, excitement, codein, and aromatic spirits of ammonia. Is 
there anything left in the pharmacopceia?” 


“Somewhere in these mountains,” said the doctor, “there’s a plant growing—a flowering plant 
that'll cure you, and it’s about the only thing that will. It’s of a kind that’s as old as the world; but 
of late it’s powerful scarce and hard to find. You and | will have to hunt it up. I’m not engaged in 
active practice now: I’m getting along in years; but I’ll take your case. You'll have to come every 
day in the afternoon and help me hunt for this plant till we find it. The city doctors may know a 
lot about new scientific things, but they don’t know much about the cures that nature carries 
around in her saddlebags.” 


So every day the old doctor and | hunted the cure-all plant among the mountains and valleys of 
the Blue Ridge. Together we toiled up steep heights so slippery with fallen autumn leaves that 
we had to catch every sapling and branch within our reach to save us from falling. We waded 
through gorges and chasms, breast-deep with laurel and ferns; we followed the banks of 
mountain streams for miles; we wound our way like Indians through brakes of pine—road side, 
hill side, river side, mountain side we explored in our search for the miraculous plant. 


As the old doctor said, it must have grown scarce and hard to find. But we followed our quest. 
Day by day we plumbed the valleys, scaled the heights, and tramped the plateaus in search of 
the miraculous plant. Mountain-bred, he never seemed to tire. | often reached home too fatigued 
to do anything except fall into bed and sleep until morning. This we kept up for a month. 


One evening after | had returned from a six-mile tramp with the old doctor, Amaryllis and | took a 
little walk under the trees near the road. We looked at the mountains drawing their royal-purple 
robes around them for their night’s repose. 


“I’m glad you’re well again,” she said. “When you first came you frightened me. | thought you 
were really ill.” 


“Well again!” | almost shrieked. “Do you know that | have only one chance in a thousand to 
live?” 


Amaryllis looked at me in surprise. “Why,” said she, “you are as strong as one of the 
plough-mules, you sleep ten or twelve hours every night, and you are eating us out of house 
and home. What more do you want?” 


“| tell you,” said I, “that unless we find the magic—that is, the plant we are looking for—in time, 
nothing can save me. The doctor tells me so.” 


“What doctor?” 
“Doctor Tatum—the old doctor who lives halfway up Black Oak Mountain. Do you know him?” 


“| have known him since | was able to talk. And is that where you go every day—is it he who 
takes you on these long walks and climbs that have brought back your health and strength? 
God bless the old doctor.” 


Just then the old doctor himself drove slowly down the road in his rickety old buggy. | waved my 
hand at him and shouted that | would be on hand the next day at the usual time. He stopped his 
horse and called to Amaryllis to come out to him. They talked for five minutes while | waited. 
Then the old doctor drove on. 


When we got to the house Amaryllis lugged out an encyclopgedia and sought a word in it. “The 
doctor said,” she told me, “that you needn’t call any more as a patient, but he’d be glad to see 
you any time as a friend. And then he told me to look up my name in the encyclopaedia and tell 
you what it means. It seems to be the name of a genus of flowering plants, and also the name of 
a country girl in Theocritus and Virgil. What do you suppose the doctor meant by that?” 


“| know what he meant,” said I. “Il know now.” 


Aword to a brother who may have come under the spell of the unquiet Lady Neurasthenia. 


The formula was true. Even though gropingly at times, the physicians of the walled cities had 
put their fingers upon the specific medicament. 


And so for the exercise one is referred to good Doctor Tatum on Black Oak Mountain—take the 
road to your right at the Methodist meeting house in the pine-grove. 


Absolute rest and exercise! 


What rest more remedial than to sit with Amaryllis in the shade, and, with a sixth sense, read the 
wordless Theocritan idyl of the gold-bannered blue mountains marching orderly into the 
dormitories of the night? 


THE RECKONING 
Project Gutenberg's The Descent of Man and Other Stories, by Edith Wharton 


| 
"THE marriage law of the new dispensation will be: Thou shalt not be unfaithful—to thyself." 


A discreet murmur of approval filled the studio, and through the haze of cigarette smoke Mrs. 
Clement Westall, as her husband descended from his improvised platform, saw him merged in a 
congratulatory group of ladies. Westall's informal talks on "The New Ethics" had drawn about 
him an eager following of the mentally unemployed—those who, as he had once phrased it, 
liked to have their brain-food cut up for them. The talks had begun by accident. Westall's ideas 
were known to be "advanced," but hitherto their advance had not been in the direction of 
publicity. He had been, in his wife's opinion, almost pusillanimously careful not to let his 
personal views endanger his professional standing. Of late, however, he had shown a puzzling 
tendency to dogmatize, to throw down the gauntlet, to flaunt his private code in the face of 
society; and the relation of the sexes being a topic always sure of an audience, a few admiring 
friends had persuaded him to give his after-dinner opinions a larger circulation by summing 
them up in a series of talks at the Van Sideren studio. 


The Herbert Van Siderens were a couple who subsisted, socially, on the fact that they had a 
studio. Van Sideren's pictures were chiefly valuable as accessories to the mise en scene which 
differentiated his wife's "afternoons" from the blighting functions held in long New York 
drawing-rooms, and permitted her to offer their friends whiskey-and-soda instead of tea. Mrs. 
Van Sideren, for her part, was skilled in making the most of the kind of atmosphere which a 
lay-figure and an easel create; and if at times she found the illusion hard to maintain, and lost 
courage to the extent of almost wishing that Herbert could paint, she promptly overcame such 
moments of weakness by calling in some fresh talent, some extraneous re-enforcement of the 
"artistic" impression. It was in quest of such aid that she had seized on Westall, coaxing him, 


somewhat to his wife's surprise, into a flattered participation in her fraud. It was vaguely felt, in 
the Van Sideren circle, that all the audacities were artistic, and that a teacher who pronounced 
marriage immoral was somehow as distinguished as a painter who depicted purple grass and a 
green sky. The Van Sideren set were tired of the conventional color-scheme in art and conduct. 


Julia Westall had long had her own views on the immorality of marriage; she might indeed have 
claimed her husband as a disciple. In the early days of their union she had secretly resented his 
disinclination to proclaim himself a follower of the new creed; had been inclined to tax him with 
moral cowardice, with a failure to live up to the convictions for which their marriage was 
supposed to stand. That was in the first burst of propagandism, when, womanlike, she wanted 
to turn her disobedience into a law. Now she felt differently. She could hardly account for the 
change, yet being a woman who never allowed her impulses to remain unaccounted for, she 
tried to do so by saying that she did not care to have the articles of her faith misinterpreted by 
the vulgar. In this connection, she was beginning to think that almost every one was vulgar; 
certainly there were few to whom she would have cared to intrust the defence of so esoteric a 
doctrine. And it was precisely at this point that Westall, discarding his unspoken principles, had 
chosen to descend from the heights of privacy, and stand hawking his convictions at the 
street-corner! 


It was Una Van Sideren who, on this occasion, unconsciously focussed upon herself Mrs. 
Westall's wandering resentment. In the first place, the girl had no business to be there. It was 
“horrid"—Mrs. Westall found herself slipping back into the old feminine vocabulary—simply 
"horrid" to think of a young girl's being allowed to listen to such talk. The fact that Una smoked 
cigarettes and sipped an occasional cocktail did not in the least tarnish a certain radiant 
innocency which made her appear the victim, rather than the accomplice, of her parents’ 
vulgarities. Julia Westall felt in a hot helpless way that something ought to be done—that some 
one ought to speak to the girl's mother. And just then Una glided up. 


"Oh, Mrs. Westall, how beautiful it was!" Una fixed her with large limpid eyes. "You believe it all, 
| suppose?" she asked with seraphic gravity. 


"All—what, my dear child?" 


The girl shone on her. "About the higher life—the freer expansion of the individual—the law of 
fidelity to one's self," she glibly recited. 


Mrs. Westall, to her own wonder, blushed a deep and burning blush. 
"My dear Una," she said, "you don't in the least understand what it's all about!" 
Miss Van Sideren stared, with a slowly answering blush. "Don't you, then?" she murmured. 


Mrs. Westall laughed. "Not always—or altogether! But | should like some tea, please." 


Una led her to the corner where innocent beverages were dispensed. As Julia received her cup 
she scrutinized the girl more carefully. It was not such a girlish face, after all—definite lines were 
forming under the rosy haze of youth. She reflected that Una must be six-and-twenty, and 
wondered why she had not married. A nice stock of ideas she would have as her dower! If they 
were to be a part of the modern girl's trousseau— 


Mrs. Westall caught herself up with a start. It was as though some one else had been 
speaking—a stranger who had borrowed her own voice: she felt herself the dupe of some 
fantastic mental ventriloquism. Concluding suddenly that the room was stifling and Una's tea too 
sweet, she set down her cup, and looked about for Westall: to meet his eyes had long been her 
refuge from every uncertainty. She met them now, but only, as she felt, in transit; they included 
her parenthetically in a larger flight. She followed the flight, and it carried her to a corner to 
which Una had withdrawn—one of the palmy nooks to which Mrs. Van Sideren attributed the 
success of her Saturdays. Westall, a moment later, had overtaken his look, and found a place at 
the girl's side. She bent forward, speaking eagerly; he leaned back, listening, with the 
depreciatory smile which acted as a filter to flattery, enabling him to swallow the strongest doses 
without apparent grossness of appetite. Julia winced at her own definition of the smile. 


On the way home, in the deserted winter dusk, Westall surprised his wife by a sudden boyish 
pressure of her arm. "Did | open their eyes a bit? Did | tell them what you wanted me to?" he 
asked gaily. 

Almost unconsciously, she let her arm slip from his. "What | wanted—?" 

"Why, haven't you—all this time?" She caught the honest wonder of his tone. "| somehow 
fancied you'd rather blamed me for not talking more openly—before—You've made me feel, at 


times, that | was sacrificing principles to expediency." 


She paused a moment over her reply; then she asked quietly: "What made you decide not 
to—any longer?" 


She felt again the vibration of a faint surprise. "WWhy—the wish to please you!" he answered, 
almost too simply. 


"| wish you would not go on, then," she said abruptly. 

He stopped in his quick walk, and she felt his stare through the darkness. 

"Not go on—?" 

"Call a hansom, please. I'm tired," broke from her with a sudden rush of physical weariness. 


Instantly his solicitude enveloped her. The room had been infernally hot—and then that 
confounded cigarette smoke—he had noticed once or twice that she looked pale—she mustn't 


come to another Saturday. She felt herself yielding, as she always did, to the warm influence of 
his concern for her, the feminine in her leaning on the man in him with a conscious intensity of 
abandonment. He put her in the hansom, and her hand stole into his in the darkness. A tear or 
two rose, and she let them fall. It was so delicious to cry over imaginary troubles! 


That evening, after dinner, he surprised her by reverting to the subject of his talk. He combined 
a man's dislike of uncomfortable questions with an almost feminine skill in eluding them; and 
she knew that if he returned to the subject he must have some special reason for doing so. 


"You seem not to have cared for what | said this afternoon. Did | put the case badly?" 
"No—you put it very well." 
"Then what did you mean by saying that you would rather not have me go on with it?" 


She glanced at him nervously, her ignorance of his intention deepening her sense of 
helplessness. 


"| don't think | care to hear such things discussed in public." 


"| don't understand you," he exclaimed. Again the feeling that his surprise was genuine gave an 
air of obliquity to her own attitude. She was not sure that she understood herself. 


"Won't you explain?" he said with a tinge of impatience. 


Her eyes wandered about the familiar drawing-room which had been the scene of so many of 
their evening confidences. The shaded lamps, the quiet-colored walls hung with mezzotints, the 
pale spring flowers scattered here and there in Venice glasses and bowls of old Sevres, 
recalled, she hardly knew why, the apartment in which the evenings of her first marriage had 
been passed—a wilderness of rosewood and upholstery, with a picture of a Roman peasant 
above the mantel-piece, and a Greek slave in "statuary marble" between the folding-doors of the 
back drawing-room. It was a room with which she had never been able to establish any closer 
relation than that between a traveller and a railway station; and now, as she looked about at the 
surroundings which stood for her deepest affinities—the room for which she had left that other 
room—she was startled by the same sense of strangeness and unfamiliarity. The prints, the 
flowers, the subdued tones of the old porcelains, seemed to typify a superficial refinement that 
had no relation to the deeper significances of life. 


Suddenly she heard her husband repeating his question. 


"| don't know that | can explain," she faltered. 


He drew his arm-chair forward so that he faced her across the hearth. The light of a 
reading-lamp fell on his finely drawn face, which had a kind of surface-sensitiveness akin to the 
surface-refinement of its setting. 


"Is it that you no longer believe in our ideas?" he asked. 
"In our ideas—?" 


"The ideas | am trying to teach. The ideas you and | are supposed to stand for." He paused a 
moment. "The ideas on which our marriage was founded." 


The blood rushed to her face. He had his reasons, then—she was sure now that he had his 
reasons! In the ten years of their marriage, how often had either of them stopped to consider the 
ideas on which it was founded? How often does a man dig about the basement of his house to 
examine its foundation? The foundation is there, of course—the house rests on it—but one lives 
abovestairs and not in the cellar. It was she, indeed, who in the beginning had insisted on 
reviewing the situation now and then, on recapitulating the reasons which justified her course, 
on proclaiming, from time to time, her adherence to the religion of personal independence; but 
she had long ceased to feel the need of any such ideal standards, and had accepted her 
marriage as frankly and naturally as though it had been based on the primitive needs of the 
heart, and needed no special sanction to explain or justify it. 


"Of course | still believe in our ideas!" she exclaimed. 


"Then | repeat that | don't understand. It was a part of your theory that the greatest possible 
publicity should be given to our view of marriage. Have you changed your mind in that respect?" 


She hesitated. "It depends on circumstances—on the public one is addressing. The set of 
people that the Van Siderens get about them don't care for the truth or falseness of a doctrine. 


They are attracted simply by its novelty." 


"And yet it was in just such a set of people that you and | met, and learned the truth from each 
other." 


"That was different." 

"| thought you considered it one of the deepest social wrongs that such things never are 
discussed before young girls; but that is beside the point, for | don't remember seeing any young 
girl in my audience to-day—" 


"Except Una Van Sideren!" 


He turned slightly and pushed back the lamp at his elbow. 


"Oh, Miss Van Sideren—naturally—" 

"Why naturally?" 

"The daughter of the house—would you have had her sent out with her governess?" 
"If | had a daughter | should not allow such things to go on in my house!" 


Westall, stroking his mustache, leaned back with a faint smile. "| fancy Miss Van Sideren is quite 
capable of taking care of herself." 


"No girl knows how to take care of herself—till it's too late." 

"And yet you would deliberately deny her the surest means of self-defence?" 
"What do you call the surest means of self-defence?" 

"Some preliminary knowledge of human nature in its relation to the marriage tie." 
She made an impatient gesture. "How should you like to marry that kind of a girl?" 
"Immensely—if she were my kind of girl in other respects." 

She took up the argument at another point. 


"You are quite mistaken if you think such talk does not affect young girls. Una was in a state of 
the most absurd exaltation—" She broke off, wondering why she had spoken. 


Westall reopened a magazine which he had laid aside at the beginning of their discussion. 
"What you tell me is immensely flattering to my oratorical talent—but | fear you overrate its 
effect. | can assure you that Miss Van Sideren doesn't have to have her thinking done for her. 
She's quite capable of doing it herself." 

"You seem very familiar with her mental processes!" flashed unguardedly from his wife. 

He looked up quietly from the pages he was cutting. 

"| should like to be," he answered. "She interests me." 

II 


If there be a distinction in being misunderstood, it was one denied to Julia Westall when she left 
her first husband. Every one was ready to excuse and even to defend her. The world she 


adorned agreed that John Arment was "impossible," and hostesses gave a sigh of relief at the 
thought that it would no longer be necessary to ask him to dine. 


There had been no scandal connected with the divorce: neither side had accused the other of 
the offence euphemistically described as "statutory." The Arments had indeed been obliged to 
transfer their allegiance to a State which recognized desertion as a cause for divorce, and 
construed the term so liberally that the seeds of desertion were shown to exist in every union. 
Even Mrs. Arment's second marriage did not make traditional morality stir in its sleep. It was 
known that she had not met her second husband till after she had parted from the first, and she 
had, moreover, replaced a rich man by a poor one. Though Clement Westall was acknowledged 
to be a rising lawyer, it was generally felt that his fortunes would not rise as rapidly as his 
reputation. The Westalls would probably always have to live quietly and go out to dinner in cabs. 
Could there be better evidence of Mrs. Arment's complete disinterestedness? 


If the reasoning by which her friends justified her course was somewhat cruder and less 
complex than her own elucidation of the matter, both explanations led to the same conclusion: 
John Arment was impossible. The only difference was that, to his wife, his impossibility was 
something deeper than a social disqualification. She had once said, in ironical defence of her 
marriage, that it had at least preserved her from the necessity of sitting next to him at dinner; but 
she had not then realized at what cost the immunity was purchased. John Arment was 
impossible; but the sting of his impossibility lay in the fact that he made it impossible for those 
about him to be other than himself. By an unconscious process of elimination he had excluded 
from the world everything of which he did not feel a personal need: had become, as it were, a 
climate in which only his own requirements survived. This might seem to imply a deliberate 
selfishness; but there was nothing deliberate about Arment. He was as instinctive as an animal 
or a child. It was this childish element in his nature which sometimes for a moment unsettled his 
wife's estimate of him. Was it possible that he was simply undeveloped, that he had delayed, 
somewhat longer than is usual, the laborious process of growing up? He had the kind of 
sporadic shrewdness which causes it to be said of a dull man that he is "no fool"; and it was this 
quality that his wife found most trying. Even to the naturalist it is annoying to have his 
deductions disturbed by some unforeseen aberrancy of form or function; and how much more 
so to the wife whose estimate of herself is inevitably bound up with her judgment of her 
husband! 


Arment's shrewdness did not, indeed, imply any latent intellectual power; it suggested, rather, 
potentialities of feeling, of suffering, perhaps, in a blind rudimentary way, on which Julia's 
sensibilities naturally declined to linger. She so fully understood her own reasons for leaving him 
that she disliked to think they were not as comprehensible to her husband. She was haunted, in 
her analytic moments, by the look of perplexity, too inarticulate for words, with which he had 
acquiesced to her explanations. 


These moments were rare with her, however. Her marriage had been too concrete a misery to 
be surveyed philosophically. If she had been unhappy for complex reasons, the unhappiness 
was as real as though it had been uncomplicated. Soul is more bruisable than flesh, and Julia 


was wounded in every fibre of her spirit. Her husband's personality seemed to be closing 
gradually in on her, obscuring the sky and cutting off the air, till she felt herself shut up among 
the decaying bodies of her starved hopes. A sense of having been decoyed by some world-old 
conspiracy into this bondage of body and soul filled her with despair. If marriage was the slow 
life-long acquittal of a debt contracted in ignorance, then marriage was a crime against human 
nature. She, for one, would have no share in maintaining the pretence of which she had been a 
victim: the pretence that a man and a woman, forced into the narrowest of personal relations, 
must remain there till the end, though they may have outgrown the span of each other's natures 
as the mature tree outgrows the iron brace about the sapling. 


It was in the first heat of her moral indignation that she had met Clement Westall. She had seen 
at once that he was "interested," and had fought off the discovery, dreading any influence that 
should draw her back into the bondage of conventional relations. To ward off the peril she had, 
with an almost crude precipitancy, revealed her opinions to him. To her surprise, she found that 
he shared them. She was attracted by the frankness of a suitor who, while pressing his suit, 
admitted that he did not believe in marriage. Her worst audacities did not seem to surprise him: 
he had thought out all that she had felt, and they had reached the same conclusion. People 
grew at varying rates, and the yoke that was an easy fit for the one might soon become galling 
to the other. That was what divorce was for: the readjustment of personal relations. As soon as 
their necessarily transitive nature was recognized they would gain in dignity as well as in 
harmony. There would be no farther need of the ignoble concessions and connivances, the 
perpetual sacrifice of personal delicacy and moral pride, by means of which imperfect marriages 
were now held together. Each partner to the contract would be on his mettle, forced to live up to 
the highest standard of self-development, on pain of losing the other's respect and affection. 
The low nature could no longer drag the higher down, but must struggle to rise, or remain alone 
on its inferior level. The only necessary condition to a harmonious marriage was a frank 
recognition of this truth, and a solemn agreement between the contracting parties to keep faith 
with themselves, and not to live together for a moment after complete accord had ceased to 
exist between them. The new adultery was unfaithfulness to self. 


It was, as Westall had just reminded her, on this understanding that they had married. The 
ceremony was an unimportant concession to social prejudice: now that the door of divorce 
stood open, no marriage need be an imprisonment, and the contract therefore no longer 
involved any diminution of self-respect. The nature of their attachment placed them so far 
beyond the reach of such contingencies that it was easy to discuss them with an open mind; 
and Julia's sense of security made her dwell with a tender insistence on Westall's promise to 
claim his release when he should cease to love her. The exchange of these vows seemed to 
make them, in a sense, champions of the new law, pioneers in the forbidden realm of individual 
freedom: they felt that they had somehow achieved beatitude without martyrdom. 


This, as Julia now reviewed the past, she perceived to have been her theoretical attitude toward 
marriage. It was unconsciously, insidiously, that her ten years of happiness with Westall had 
developed another conception of the tie; a reversion, rather, to the old instinct of passionate 
dependency and possessorship that now made her blood revolt at the mere hint of change. 


Change? Renewal? Was that what they had called it, in their foolish jargon? Destruction, 
extermination rather—this rending of a myriad fibres interwoven with another's being! Another? 
But he was not other! He and she were one, one in the mystic sense which alone gave marriage 
its significance. The new law was not for them, but for the disunited creatures forced into a 
mockery of union. The gospel she had felt called on to proclaim had no bearing on her own 
case.... She sent for the doctor and told him she was sure she needed a nerve tonic. 


She took the nerve tonic diligently, but it failed to act as a sedative to her fears. She did not 
know what she feared; but that made her anxiety the more pervasive. Her husband had not 
reverted to the subject of his Saturday talks. He was unusually kind and considerate, with a 
softening of his quick manner, a touch of shyness in his consideration, that sickened her with 
new fears. She told herself that it was because she looked badly—because he knew about the 
doctor and the nerve tonic—that he showed this deference to her wishes, this eagerness to 
screen her from moral draughts; but the explanation simply cleared the way for fresh inferences. 


The week passed slowly, vacantly, like a prolonged Sunday. On Saturday the morning post 
brought a note from Mrs. Van Sideren. Would dear Julia ask Mr. Westall to come half an hour 
earlier than usual, as there was to be some music after his "talk"? Westall was just leaving for 
his office when his wife read the note. She opened the drawing-room door and called him back 
to deliver the message. 


He glanced at the note and tossed it aside. "What a bore! | shall have to cut my game of 
racquets. Well, | suppose it can't be helped. Will you write and say it's all right?" 


Julia hesitated a moment, her hand stiffening on the chair-back against which she leaned. 
"You mean to go on with these talks?" she asked. 


"|—why not?" he returned; and this time it struck her that his surprise was not quite unfeigned. 
The discovery helped her to find words. 


"You said you had started them with the idea of pleasing me—" 
"Well?" 
"| told you last week that they didn't please me." 


"Last week? Oh—" He seemed to make an effort of memory. "| thought you were nervous then; 
you sent for the doctor the next day." 


"It was not the doctor | needed; it was your assurance—" 


"My assurance?" 


Suddenly she felt the floor fail under her. She sank into the chair with a choking throat, her 
words, her reasons slipping away from her like straws down a whirling flood. 


"Clement," she cried, "isn't it enough for you to know that | hate it?" 


He turned to close the door behind them; then he walked toward her and sat down. "What is it 
that you hate?" he asked gently. 


She had made a desperate effort to rally her routed argument. 

"| can't bear to have you speak as if—as if—our marriage—were like the other kind—the wrong 
kind. When | heard you there, the other afternoon, before all those inquisitive gossiping people, 
proclaiming that husbands and wives had a right to leave each other whenever they were 
tired—or had seen some one else—" 


Westall sat motionless, his eyes fixed on a pattern of the carpet. 


"You have ceased to take this view, then?" he said as she broke off. "You no longer believe that 
husbands and wives are justified in separating—under such conditions?" 


"Under such conditions?" she stammered. "Yes—| still believe that—but how can we judge for 
others? What can we know of the circumstances—?" 


He interrupted her. "I thought it was a fundamental article of our creed that the special 
circumstances produced by marriage were not to interfere with the full assertion of individual 
liberty." He paused a moment. "I thought that was your reason for leaving Arment." 

She flushed to the forehead. It was not like him to give a personal turn to the argument. 

"It was my reason," she said simply. 

"Well, then—why do you refuse to recognize its validity now?" 


"| don't—I don't—I only say that one can't judge for others." 


He made an impatient movement. "This is mere hair-splitting. What you mean is that, the 
doctrine having served your purpose when you needed it, you now repudiate it." 


"Well," she exclaimed, flushing again, "what if | do? What does it matter to us?" 


Westall rose from his chair. He was excessively pale, and stood before his wife with something 
of the formality of a stranger. 


"It matters to me," he said in a low voice, "because | do not repudiate it." 


"Well—?" 
"And because | had intended to invoke it as"— 


He paused and drew his breath deeply. She sat silent, almost deafened by her 
heart-beats.—"as a complete justification of the course | am about to take." 


Julia remained motionless. "What course is that?" she asked. 

He cleared his throat. "I mean to claim the fulfilment of your promise." 

For an instant the room wavered and darkened; then she recovered a torturing acuteness of 
vision. Every detail of her surroundings pressed upon her: the tick of the clock, the slant of 
sunlight on the wall, the hardness of the chair-arms that she grasped, were a separate wound to 
each sense. 


"My promise—" she faltered. 


"Your part of our mutual agreement to set each other free if one or the other should wish to be 
released." 


She was silent again. He waited a moment, shifting his position nervously; then he said, with a 
touch of irritability: "You acknowledge the agreement?" 


The question went through her like a shock. She lifted her head to it proudly. "| acknowledge the 
agreement,” she said. 


"And—you don't mean to repudiate it?" 

A log on the hearth fell forward, and mechanically he advanced and pushed it back. 

"No," she answered slowly, "I don't mean to repudiate it." 

There was a pause. He remained near the hearth, his elbow resting on the mantel-shelf. Close 
to his hand stood a little cup of jade that he had given her on one of their wedding anniversaries. 
She wondered vaguely if he noticed it. 

"You intend to leave me, then?" she said at length. 


His gesture seemed to deprecate the crudeness of the allusion. 


"To marry some one else?" 


Again his eye and hand protested. She rose and stood before him. 
"Why should you be afraid to tell me? Is it Una Van Sideren?" 
He was silent. 


"| wish you good luck," she said. 


III 

She looked up, finding herself alone. She did not remember when or how he had left the room, 
or how long afterward she had sat there. The fire still smouldered on the hearth, but the slant of 
sunlight had left the wall. 


Her first conscious thought was that she had not broken her word, that she had fulfilled the very 
letter of their bargain. There had been no crying out, no vain appeal to the past, no attempt at 
temporizing or evasion. She had marched straight up to the guns. 


Now that it was over, she sickened to find herself alive. She looked about her, trying to recover 
her hold on reality. Her identity seemed to be slipping from her, as it disappears in a physical 
swoon. "This is my room—this is my house," she heard herself saying. Her room? Her house? 
She could almost hear the walls laugh back at her. 


She stood up, a dull ache in every bone. The silence of the room frightened her. She 
remembered, now, having heard the front door close a long time ago: the sound suddenly 
re-echoed through her brain. Her husband must have left the house, then—her husband? She 
no longer knew in what terms to think: the simplest phrases had a poisoned edge. She sank 
back into her chair, overcome by a strange weakness. The clock struck ten—it was only ten 
o'clock! Suddenly she remembered that she had not ordered dinner...or were they dining out 
that evening? Dinner—dining out—the old meaningless phraseology pursued her! She must try 
to think of herself as she would think of some one else, a some one dissociated from all the 
familiar routine of the past, whose wants and habits must gradually be learned, as one might 
spy out the ways of a strange animal... 


The clock struck another hour—eleven. She stood up again and walked to the door: she thought 
she would go up stairs to her room. Her room? Again the word derided her. She opened the 
door, crossed the narrow hall, and walked up the stairs. As she passed, she noticed Westall's 
sticks and umbrellas: a pair of his gloves lay on the hall table. The same stair-carpet mounted 
between the same walls; the same old French print, in its narrow black frame, faced her on the 
landing. This visual continuity was intolerable. Within, a gaping chasm; without, the same 
untroubled and familiar surface. She must get away from it before she could attempt to think. 
But, once in her room, she sat down on the lounge, a stupor creeping over her... 


Gradually her vision cleared. A great deal had happened in the interval—a wild marching and 
countermarching of emotions, arguments, ideas—a fury of insurgent impulses that fell back 
spent upon themselves. She had tried, at first, to rally, to organize these chaotic forces. There 
must be help somewhere, if only she could master the inner tumult. Life could not be broken off 
short like this, for a whim, a fancy; the law itself would side with her, would defend her. The law? 
What claim had she upon it? She was the prisoner of her own choice: she had been her own 
legislator, and she was the predestined victim of the code she had devised. But this was 
grotesque, intolerable—a mad mistake, for which she could not be held accountable! The law 
she had despised was still there, might still be invoked...invoked, but to what end? Could she 
ask it to chain Westall to her side? She had been allowed to go free when she claimed her 
freedom—should she show less magnanimity than she had exacted? Magnanimity? The word 
lashed her with its irony—one does not strike an attitude when one is fighting for life! She would 
threaten, grovel, cajole...she would yield anything to keep her hold on happiness. Ah, but the 
difficulty lay deeper! The law could not help her—her own apostasy could not help her. She was 
the victim of the theories she renounced. It was as though some giant machine of her own 
making had caught her up in its wheels and was grinding her to atoms... 


It was afternoon when she found herself out-of-doors. She walked with an aimless haste, 
fearing to meet familiar faces. The day was radiant, metallic: one of those searching American 
days so calculated to reveal the shortcomings of our street-cleaning and the excesses of our 
architecture. The streets looked bare and hideous; everything stared and glittered. She called a 
passing hansom, and gave Mrs. Van Sideren's address. She did not know what had led up to 
the act; but she found herself suddenly resolved to speak, to cry out a warning. It was too late to 
save herself—but the girl might still be told. The hansom rattled up Fifth Avenue; she sat with 
her eyes fixed, avoiding recognition. At the Van Siderens' door she sprang out and rang the bell. 
Action had cleared her brain, and she felt calm and self-possessed. She knew now exactly what 
she meant to say. 


The ladies were both out...the parlor-maid stood waiting for a card. Julia, with a vague murmur, 
turned away from the door and lingered a moment on the sidewalk. Then she remembered that 
she had not paid the cab-driver. She drew a dollar from her purse and handed it to him. He 
touched his hat and drove off, leaving her alone in the long empty street. She wandered away 
westward, toward strange thoroughfares, where she was not likely to meet acquaintances. The 
feeling of aimlessness had returned. Once she found herself in the afternoon torrent of 
Broadway, swept past tawdry shops and flaming theatrical posters, with a succession of 
meaningless faces gliding by in the opposite direction... 


A feeling of faintness reminded her that she had not eaten since morning. She turned into a side 
street of shabby houses, with rows of ash-barrels behind bent area railings. In a basement 
window she saw the sign Ladies' Restaurant: a pie and a dish of doughnuts lay against the 
dusty pane like petrified food in an ethnological museum. She entered, and a young woman with 
a weak mouth and a brazen eye cleared a table for her near the window. The table was covered 
with a red and white cotton cloth and adorned with a bunch of celery in a thick tumbler and a 
salt-cellar full of grayish lumpy salt. Julia ordered tea, and sat a long time waiting for it. She was 


glad to be away from the noise and confusion of the streets. The low-ceilinged room was empty, 
and two or three waitresses with thin pert faces lounged in the background staring at her and 
whispering together. At last the tea was brought in a discolored metal teapot. Julia poured a cup 
and drank it hastily. lt was black and bitter, but it flowed through her veins like an elixir. She was 
almost dizzy with exhilaration. Oh, how tired, how unutterably tired she had been! 


She drank a second cup, blacker and bitterer, and now her mind was once more working clearly. 
She felt as vigorous, as decisive, as when she had stood on the Van Siderens' door-step—but 
the wish to return there had subsided. She saw now the futility of such an attempt—the 
humiliation to which it might have exposed her... The pity of it was that she did not know what to 
do next. The short winter day was fading, and she realized that she could not remain much 
longer in the restaurant without attracting notice. She paid for her tea and went out into the 
street. The lamps were alight, and here and there a basement shop cast an oblong of gas-light 
across the fissured pavement. In the dusk there was something sinister about the aspect of the 
street, and she hastened back toward Fifth Avenue. She was not used to being out alone at that 
hour. 


At the corner of Fifth Avenue she paused and stood watching the stream of carriages. At last a 
policeman caught sight of her and signed to her that he would take her across. She had not 
meant to cross the street, but she obeyed automatically, and presently found herself on the 
farther corner. There she paused again for a moment; but she fancied the policeman was 
watching her, and this sent her hastening down the nearest side street... After that she walked a 
long time, vaguely... Night had fallen, and now and then, through the windows of a passing 
carriage, she caught the expanse of an evening waistcoat or the shimmer of an opera cloak... 


Suddenly she found herself in a familiar street. She stood still a moment, breathing quickly. She 
had turned the corner without noticing whither it led; but now, a few yards ahead of her, she saw 
the house in which she had once lived—her first husband's house. The blinds were drawn, and 
only a faint translucence marked the windows and the transom above the door. As she stood 
there she heard a step behind her, and a man walked by in the direction of the house. He 
walked slowly, with a heavy middle-aged gait, his head sunk a little between the shoulders, the 
red crease of his neck visible above the fur collar of his overcoat. He crossed the street, went up 
the steps of the house, drew forth a latch-key, and let himself in... 


There was no one else in sight. Julia leaned for a long time against the area-rail at the corner, 
her eyes fixed on the front of the house. The feeling of physical weariness had returned, but the 
strong tea still throbbed in her veins and lit her brain with an unnatural clearness. Presently she 
heard another step draw near, and moving quickly away, she too crossed the street and 
mounted the steps of the house. The impulse which had carried her there prolonged itself in a 
quick pressure of the electric bell—then she felt suddenly weak and tremulous, and grasped the 
balustrade for support. The door opened and a young footman with a fresh inexperienced face 
stood on the threshold. Julia knew in an instant that he would admit her. 


"| saw Mr. Arment going in just now," she said. "Will you ask him to see me for a moment?" 


The footman hesitated. "I think Mr. Arment has gone up to dress for dinner, madam." 


Julia advanced into the hall. "| am sure he will see me—| will not detain him long," she said. She 
spoke quietly, authoritatively, in the tone which a good servant does not mistake. The footman 
had his hand on the drawing-room door. 


"| will tell him, madam. What name, please?" 
Julia trembled: she had not thought of that. "Merely say a lady," she returned carelessly. 


The footman wavered and she fancied herself lost; but at that instant the door opened from 
within and John Arment stepped into the hall. He drew back sharply as he saw her, his florid 
face turning sallow with the shock; then the blood poured back to it, swelling the veins on his 
temples and reddening the lobes of his thick ears. 


It was long since Julia had seen him, and she was startled at the change in his appearance. He 
had thickened, coarsened, settled down into the enclosing flesh. But she noted this insensibly: 
her one conscious thought was that, now she was face to face with him, she must not let him 
escape till he had heard her. Every pulse in her body throbbed with the urgency of her message. 


She went up to him as he drew back. "| must speak to you," she said. 


Arment hesitated, red and stammering. Julia glanced at the footman, and her look acted as a 
warning. The instinctive shrinking from a "scene" predominated over every other impulse, and 
Arment said slowly: "Will you come this way?" 


He followed her into the drawing-room and closed the door. Julia, as she advanced, was 
vaguely aware that the room at least was unchanged: time had not mitigated its horrors. The 
contadina still lurched from the chimney-breast, and the Greek slave obstructed the threshold of 
the inner room. The place was alive with memories: they started out from every fold of the 
yellow satin curtains and glided between the angles of the rosewood furniture. But while some 
subordinate agency was carrying these impressions to her brain, her whole conscious effort was 
centred in the act of dominating Arment's will. The fear that he would refuse to hear her 
mounted like fever to her brain. She felt her purpose melt before it, words and arguments 
running into each other in the heat of her longing. For a moment her voice failed her, and she 
imagined herself thrust out before she could speak; but as she was struggling for a word, 
Arment pushed a chair forward, and said quietly: "You are not well." 


The sound of his voice steadied her. It was neither kind nor unkind—a voice that suspended 
judgment, rather, awaiting unforeseen developments. She supported herself against the back of 
the chair and drew a deep breath. "Shall | send for something?" he continued, with a cold 
embarrassed politeness. 


Julia raised an entreating hand. "No—no—thank you. | am quite well." 
He paused midway toward the bell and turned on her. "Then may | ask—?" 


"Yes," she interrupted him. "| came here because | wanted to see you. There is something | 
must tell you." 


Arment continued to scrutinize her. "| am surprised at that,” he said. "| should have supposed 
that any communication you may wish to make could have been made through our lawyers." 


"Our lawyers!" She burst into a little laugh. "I don't think they could help me—this time." 
Arment's face took on a barricaded look. "If there is any question of help—of course—" 

It struck her, whimsically, that she had seen that look when some shabby devil called with a 
subscription-book. Perhaps he thought she wanted him to put his name down for so much in 
sympathy—or even in money... The thought made her laugh again. She saw his look change 
slowly to perplexity. All his facial changes were slow, and she remembered, suddenly, how it had 
once diverted her to shift that lumbering scenery with a word. For the first time it struck her that 
she had been cruel. "There is a question of help," she said in a softer key: "you can help me; but 
only by listening... | want to tell you something..." 


Arment's resistance was not yielding. "Would it not be easier to—write?" he suggested. 


She shook her head. "There is no time to write...and it won't take long." She raised her head 
and their eyes met. "My husband has left me,” she said. 


"Westall—?" he stammered, reddening again. 
"Yes. This morning. Just as | left you. Because he was tired of me." 


The words, uttered scarcely above a whisper, seemed to dilate to the limit of the room. Arment 
looked toward the door; then his embarrassed glance returned to Julia. 


"lam very sorry," he said awkwardly. 

"Thank you," she murmured. 

"But | don't see—" 

"No—but you will—in a moment. Won't you listen to me? Please!" Instinctively she had shifted 
her position putting herself between him and the door. "It happened this morning," she went on 


in short breathless phrases. "| never suspected anything—I thought we were—perfectly happy... 
Suddenly he told me he was tired of me... there is a girl he likes better... He has gone to her..." 


As she spoke, the lurking anguish rose upon her, possessing her once more to the exclusion of 
every other emotion. Her eyes ached, her throat swelled with it, and two painful tears burnt a 
way down her face. 


Arment's constraint was increasing visibly. "This—this is very unfortunate," he began. "But | 
should say the law—" 


"The law?" she echoed ironically. "When he asks for his freedom?" 
"You are not obliged to give it." 

"You were not obliged to give me mine—but you did." 

He made a protesting gesture. 


"You saw that the law couldn't help you—didn't you?" she went on. "That is what | see now. The 
law represents material rights—it can't go beyond. If we don't recognize an inner law...the 
obligation that love creates...being loved as well as loving... there is nothing to prevent our 
spreading ruin unhindered...is there?" She raised her head plaintively, with the look of a 
bewildered child. "That is what | see now...what | wanted to tell you. He leaves me because he's 
tired...but | was not tired; and | don't understand why he is. That's the dreadful part of it—the not 
understanding: | hadn't realized what it meant. But I've been thinking of it all day, and things 
have come back to me—things | hadn't noticed...when you and I..." She moved closer to him, 
and fixed her eyes on his with the gaze that tries to reach beyond words. "| see now that you 
didn't understand—did you?" 


Their eyes met in a sudden shock of comprehension: a veil seemed to be lifted between them. 
Arment's lip trembled. 


"No," he said, "I didn't understand." 


She gave a little cry, almost of triumph. "I knew it! | knew it! You wondered—you tried to tell 
me—but no words came... You saw your life falling in ruins...the world slipping from you...and 
you couldn't speak or move!" 


She sank down on the chair against which she had been leaning. "Now | know—now | know," 
she repeated. 


"lam very sorry for you," she heard Arment stammer. 


She looked up quickly. "That's not what | came for. | don't want you to be sorry. | came to ask 
you to forgive me...for not understanding that you didn't understand... That's all | wanted to say." 
She rose with a vague sense that the end had come, and put out a groping hand toward the 
door. 


Arment stood motionless. She turned to him with a faint smile. 

"You forgive me?" 

"There is nothing to forgive—" 

"Then will you shake hands for good-by?" She felt his hand in hers: it was nerveless, reluctant. 
"Good-by," she repeated. "| understand now." 


She opened the door and passed out into the hall. As she did so, Arment took an impulsive step 
forward; but just then the footman, who was evidently alive to his obligations, advanced from the 
background to let her out. She heard Arment fall back. The footman threw open the door, and 
she found herself outside in the darkness. 


THE BARONESS 
The Project Gutenberg eBook of Original Short Stories, Complete, by Guy de Maupassant 


“Come with me,” said my friend Boisrene, “you will see some very interesting bric-a-brac and 
works of art there.” 


He conducted me to the first floor of an elegant house in one of the big streets of Paris. We 
were welcomed by a very pleasing man, with excellent manners, who led us from room to room, 
showing us rare things, the price of which he mentioned carelessly. Large sums, ten, twenty, 
thirty, fifty thousand francs, dropped from his lips with such grace and ease that one could not 
doubt that this gentleman-merchant had millions shut up in his safe. 


| had known him by reputation for a long time. Very bright, clever, intelligent, he acted as 
intermediary in all sorts of transactions. He kept in touch with all the richest art amateurs in 
Paris, and even of Europe and America, knowing their tastes and preferences; he apprised 
them by letter, or by wire if they lived in a distant city, as soon as he knew of some work of art 
which might suit them. 


Men of the best society had had recourse to him in times of difficulty, either to find money for 
gambling, or to pay off a debt, or to sell a picture, a family jewel, or a tapestry. 


It was said that he never refused his services when he saw a chance of gain. 


Boisrene seemed very intimate with this strange merchant. They must have worked together in 
many a deal. | observed the man with great interest. 


He was tall, thin, bald, and very elegant. His soft, insinuating voice had a peculiar, tempting 
charm which seemed to give the objects a special value. When he held anything in his hands, 
he turned it round and round, looking at it with such skill, refinement, and sympathy that the 
object seemed immediately to be beautiful and transformed by his look and touch. And its value 
increased in one's estimation, after the object had passed from the showcase into his hands. 


“And your Crucifix,” said Boisrene, “that beautiful Renaissance Crucifix which you showed me 
last year?” 


The man smiled and answered: 


“It has been sold, and in a very peculiar manner. There is a real Parisian story for you! Would 
you like to hear it?” 


“With pleasure.” 

“Do you know the Baroness Samoris?” 

“Yes and no. | have seen her once, but | know what she is!” 

“You know—everything?” 

“Yes.” 

“Would you mind telling me, so that | can see whether you are not mistaken?” 


“Certainly. Mme. Samoris is a woman of the world who has a daughter, without anyone having 
known her husband. At any rate, she is received in a certain tolerant, or blind society. She goes 
to church and devoutly partakes of Communion, so that everyone may know it, and she never 
compromises herself. She expects her daughter to marry well. Is that correct?” 


“Yes, but | will complete your information. She is a woman who makes herself respected by her 
admirers in spite of everything. That is a rare quality, for in this manner she can get what she 
wishes from a man. The man whom she has chosen without his suspecting it courts her for a 
long time, longs for her timidly, wins her with astonishment and possesses her with 
consideration. He does not notice that he is paying, she is so tactful; and she maintains her 
relations on such a footing of reserve and dignity that he would slap the first man who dared 
doubt her in the least. And all this in the best of faith. 


“Several times | have been able to render little services to this woman. She has no secrets from 
me. 


“Toward the beginning of January she came to me in order to borrow thirty thousand francs. 
Naturally, | did not lend them to her; but, as | wished to oblige her, | told her to explain her 
situation to me completely, so that | might see whether there was not something | could do for 
her. 


“She told me her troubles in such cautious language that she could not have spoken more 
delicately of her child's first communion. | finally managed to understand that times were hard, 
and that she was penniless. 


“The commercial crisis, political unrest, rumors of war, had made money scarce even in the 
hands of her clients. And then, of course, she was very particular. 


“She would associate only with a man in the best of society, who could strengthen her reputation 
as well as help her financially. A reveller, no matter how rich, would have compromised her 
forever, and would have made the marriage of her daughter quite doubtful. 


“She had to maintain her household expenses and continue to entertain, in order not to lose the 
opportunity of finding, among her numerous visitors, the discreet and distinguished friend for 
whom she was waiting, and whom she would choose. 


“| showed her that my thirty thousand francs would have but little likelihood of returning to me; 
for, after spending them all, she would have to find at least sixty thousand more, in a lump, to 
pay me back. 


“She seemed very disheartened when she heard this. | did not know just what to do, when an 
idea, a really fine idea, struck me. 


“| had just bought this Renaissance Crucifix which | showed you, an admirable piece of 
workmanship, one of the finest of its land that | have ever seen. 


“My dear friend,’ | said to her, 'l am going to send you that piece of ivory. You will invent some 
ingenious, touching, poetic story, anything that you wish, to explain your desire for parting with 
it. It is, of course, a family heirloom left you by your father. 


“| myself will send you amateurs, or will bring them to you. The rest concerns you. Before they 
come | will drop you a line about their position, both social and financial. This Crucifix is worth 


fifty thousand francs; but | will let it go for thirty thousand. The difference will belong to you.’ 


“She considered the matter seriously for several minutes, and then answered: 'Yes, it is, 
perhaps, a good idea. | thank you very-much.' 


“The next day | sent her my Crucifix, and the same evening the Baron de Saint-Hospital. 


“For three months | sent her my best clients, from a business point of view. But | heard nothing 
more from her. 


“One day | received a visit from a foreigner who spoke very little French. | decided to introduce 
him personally to the baroness, in order to see how she was getting along. 


“A footman in black livery received us and ushered us into a quiet little parlor, furnished with 
taste, where we waited for several minutes. She appeared, charming as usual, extended her 
hand to me and invited us to be seated; and when | had explained the reason of my visit, she 
rang. 


“The footman appeared. 


“See if Mlle. Isabelle can let us go into her oratory.’ The young girl herself brought the answer. 
She was about fifteen years of age, modest and good to look upon in the sweet freshness of her 
youth. She wished to conduct us herself to her chapel. 


“It was a kind of religious boudoir where a silver lamp was burning before the Crucifix, my 
Crucifix, on a background of black velvet. The setting was charming and very clever. The child 
crossed herself and then said: 


“Look, gentlemen. Isn't it beautiful?’ 


“| took the object, examined it and declared it to be remarkable. The foreigner also examined it, 
but he seemed much more interested in the two women than in the crucifix. 


“A delicate odor of incense, flowers and perfume pervaded the whole house. One felt at home 
there. This really was a comfortable home, where one would have liked to linger. 


“When we had returned to the parlor | delicately broached the subject of the price. Mme. 
Samoris, lowering her eyes, asked fifty thousand francs. 


“Then she added: 'If you wish to see it again, monsieur, | very seldom go out before three 
o'clock; and | can be found at home every day.' 


“In the street the stranger asked me for some details about the baroness, whom he had found 
charming. But | did not hear anything more from either of them. 


“Three months passed by. 


“One morning, hardly two weeks ago, she came here at about lunch time, and, placing a roll of 
bills in my hand, said: 'My dear, you are an angel! Here are fifty thousand francs; | am buying 
your crucifix, and | am paying twenty thousand francs more for it than the price agreed upon, on 
condition that you always—always send your clients to me—for it is still for sale.” 


WISE MEN AND A MULE 
by W. C. Tuttle 


from The Project Gutenberg eBook of Wise Men and a Mule, by W. C. Tuttle 
Author of “Tippecanoe and Cougars Two,” “Powder Law,” etc. 


“She’s the beautifulest story ever wrote. | tell yuh she’s a dinger, 
and I’m a heap in favor of showin’ it to the multitude, _ad lib_, also 
visibly.” 


“Magpie” Simpkins shifts his feet on the table and leans back in his 
chair, acting like he’s said something real smart. 


“The best ever told,” admits “Old Testament” Tilton. “I longs to see 
it portrayed piously and with feelin’ aforethought.” 


“But can she be done?” asks Wick Smith. “The time is short.” 
“Piperock can do anything she sets out to do,” states Magpie. 


“And everything else that could possibly happen between the time she 
starts and the time she finishes,” says I. 


“| figured it was about time for you to say something, Ike,” opines 
Magpie. 


Me and “Dirty Shirt” Jones wasn't invited to this conference, but 
we're there anyway. Buck Masterson, Wick Smith, Judge Steele, Old 
Testament and Magpie are the committee. Dirty said there’d likely be 
need of substitutes before the meeting had gone far, so we took it 
upon ourselves to attend. 

“Three wise men won't be hard to find,” opines Buck. 

“Town's full of ’em,” says Dirty. “Why stop at three?” 


“You’ve spoke your piece, Dirty,” states the judge. 


“We've got to have a star, ain’t we?” asks Buck. 


“Yeah, we sure have,” admits Wick. 


“Beyond the shadder of a doubt in my mind,” says the judge. “The star 
must be there, sheddin’ its effulgent rays across the desert, lightin’ 

up the—uh—place, as it were. It’s goin’ to be hard to get a suitable 
camule or camules.” 


“Camule?” asks Buck. “Them humpbacked quadruples?” 


“Cam-el,” corrects Magpie. “Yeah, we’ve got to have one. We've got to 
have a lot of presents and——” 


“Who’s going to be Sandy Claws?” asks Dirty. 


“Nobody!” snaps Magpie. “Them things are out of date. We're just 
steppin’ along ahead of them ancient has-beens, yuh betcha. Nobody can 
go home from this celebration and say we had the same old stuff.” 


“Be —— lucky if they has the use of their vocal cords ten days 
afterwards,” opines Dirty. “Piperock’s Merry Christmas has always 
knocked —— out of Happy New Year’s. | suppose you'll frame up a death 
trap and charge us a dollar apiece to get butchered for a Piperock 
Holiday.” 


“This is goin’ to be free,” states Magpie. 
“Just like a suicide,” sighs Dirty. 


“Since when was you and Ike Harper invited to this meetin’?” asks 


Wick. “Pears to me——’” 


“We’re going out,” says I, “but before we erases ourselves from your 
presence we'd like to orate open and free that we will not be part, 
parcel nor accessory to anything pertaining to or being of a Piperock 
entertainment. We will not do this nor that, and neither will we do 
thus and so. We will toil not and neither will we spin to any extent. 
Our hearts are hard and our minds are made up like a mule’s.” 


“Better wait until you’re asked,” advises Magpie. 
“No trouble to sound a warning,” says Dirty Shirt. 


“You'd ask in vain, Magpie,” says I. 


“lam full of wisdom——” 


“Don’t argue with that animated flagpole,” says Dirty. “You never get 
no place talkin’ back to him, Ike.” 


Dirty was right. | might as well argue with the shadder of death, 

because Magpie can’t hear nothing but his own voice in a argument, and 
he knows he can hoodle me into places where an angel couldn’t find 
footing nor room to flop its wings. 


I’m sleeping real hard when Magpie comes home that night, and he 
proceeds to sit down on me, yanks my off ear and yells— 


“Ike!” 
| shoves him off and sets up, covering him with my gun. 


“Ike,” says he, sober-like, “what is there around here that looks the 
most like a ca-mel?” 


“It’s a neck-and-neck race between you and Maud 8S.” 


“Thanks.” 


He takes off his clothes and goes to bed, kinda chuckling to himself. 
Maud S wasn’t no relation to the famous trotting mare of the same 
name, unless you figure back to the dim and distant past to the time 
when the devil got sore at a balky horse. He tried to haul it along by 

the ears, but the horse dug in his hoofs, the same of which stretched 
them ears a heap. When the devil saw what he’d done, he laughed. The 
horse, being kinda sore, ruined its vocal cords mocking the devil’s 
laugh. That’s how we got our first mule. 


Looking at Maud S from all angles I’d opine that she was the second 
mule. 


Maudie was long. | don’t think | ever seen so much mule all in one 
piece. Maud’s neck was long and looked like it might fall off any old 
time and bust her crop-eared head. Her feet never wore shoes, and the 
ends of her hoofs turned up like the ends of ski snowshoes. Maud was 
cock-eyed in her one glass-eye, and her heart was bitter toward 


mankind. 


Wick Smith owned her. He tried to sell her to a Piegan Indian, but the 
old buck got one look at her and said— 


_“Diaub seahhost! Klahowya!” _ 

The same of which means— 

“Eyes of the devil! Good-by!” 

Of course Maud ain’t no cam-el, but she ain’t so danged far removed as 
yuh might think. The next morning Magpie gets a heap enthused over 


their meeting. 


“We sure planned out some _hy-iu_ festival. Goin’ to be great, Ike. 
Sacred, solemn and satisfactory from all points of the compass.” 


“Undertakingly speaking?” 


“Not this time. There ain’t going to be no guns allowed. Every puncher 
will have to leave his gun at the door. See the idea? Bill Thatcher 

says he won't bring no orchestra, but we'll have one just as good. 

Ricky Henderson has mastered the flute, and Wick Smith’s new drum is 
due here today.” 


“That's a —— of a orchestra.” 

“Yeah? ‘Frenchy’ Deschamps fell out with Bill Thatcher, and he’s goin’ 
to play his jew’s-harp in our orchestra. That makes three good pieces 
for our side, Ike.” 

“Tin whistle bass drum and a pheumonia noise.” 

“Mm-m-m-m, well, it won’t be no Suzer’s band, that’s a fact, but it'll 

be music. Matilda Mudgett is going to sing something sacred, and Wick 
says that his wife wants to recite.” 

“Anything that Matilda could sing would seem sacred,” says |. 

“She could sing the ‘Lone Star Trail’ and make it sound like ‘Rock of 


Ages!’ Magpie, a face like hers would drive the evil from a burro’s 
soul.” 


“Uh—I almost forgot, Ike. You're going to be a wise man.” 


“You're danged well right | am. I’m going to be so wise that | won’t 
be within seven miles of here on Christmas Eve. | ain’t going to be 
wise—l'm wise right now.” 


“You and Dirty Shirt and Half Mile Smith.” 
“No-00-0-o0!” 


“If you’d rather have some other two men—get ’em, Ike. I’m leavin’ 
that part of it to you.” 


“No-o-o-o! | won’t speak to nobody. I’m deaf and dumb. You and your 
entertainment can go plumb——’” 


“Well, now that it’s all settled | feel better, Ike. You corral Dirty 
and Half Mile and bring ’em over to the Mint Hall tonight, and you'll 
find out what you've got to do.” 


“Magpie Simpkins, for gosh sake——” 


“Ike, I’d tell yuh if | Knowed, but | don’t. Old Testament knows just 
what you’ve got to do, so be patient.” 


| finds Dirty Shirt in Buck’s place, and he’s inoculated against 
rattlesnakes. Dirty is bow-legged and cock-eyed, and wouldn’t be no 
beauty if he wasn’t. | tells him what has come to pass, and he listens 
close-like. Then he steps inside, yanks out his six-gun, and rings the 
little bell on top of the Mint Hall three times in a row. Then he puts 
his gun back and cocks his eye at me. 


“| ain’t drunk, that’s a cinch. Mebbe my hearin’ is weak, Ike. Say 
that all over again, will yuh?” 


| explains once more. Dirty nods foolish-like. 
“Sounded the same both times, Ike. What does a wise man have to do?” 


“| don’t know, Dirty. We'll find Half Mile and then they'll explain it 
to us.” 


“Half Mile’s in jail. He shot three times at ‘Scenery’ Sims, and 
Scenery put him in jail for it. Here comes Scenery now.” 


There ain’t no description to fit Scenery, except that he’s about five 
feet tall and his voice squeaks and his mustache only grows at the 
corners of his big mouth, like the whiskers on a bobcat. He continues 
to be our sheriff, because nobody has took the time to kill him, 
except some poor shot, like Half Mile. 


We explains the proposition to Scenery, and asks him will he let Half 
Mile be a wise man. 


“How about me?” asks Scenery. “Half Mile ain’t got no sense. | studied 
ellie-cu-shun oncet, and I’ve got a lot of natural sense about things 
like that.” 


“We don’t give a ——,” says Dirty Shirt, “only we wants to die in good 
company, Scenery.” 


“Bein’ the sheriff I'll see that they don’t get rough.” 


“Since when has a sheriff been able to intimidate these Yaller Rock 
snake hunters?” | asks. “The sight of you up there, Scenery, would be 
like wavin’ a red rag at a bull.” 


“Nawsir,” squeaks Scenery. “And besides they ain’t goin’ to be allowed 
to bring in no guns, so the judge tells me.” 


You can’t argue with no tin whistle like that, so we takes him with us 

to our cabin, where we finds Magpie, Old Testament and the judge. We 
explains that Half Mile is in jail and that Scenery is desirous to be 

wise. Magpie says: 


“That's all right, if he keeps his mouth shut, but we don’t want no 
wise man with a squeaky voice. We'll let Ike speak all the words what 


is spoke.” 


“| can talk,” says Dirty Shirt, “and I’ve studied ellie-cu-shun. | can 
make gestures, y’betcha.” 


“We ain’t usin’ none in this ta-blew, Dirty,” states the judge. 


“She’s to be pulled off almost in the dark, bein’ as she’s a night 
pitcher, and gestures ain’t goin’ to do nothin’ but mebbe ruin the 


thing. You hang onto your gestures and let nature take her course.” 
“Talk ain’t much without yuh gestures,” complains Dirty. 

“Your talk wouldn’t be much with ’em!” snaps Magpie. “Shut up.” 

“If you knowed anythin’ about ellie-cu-shun, you’d ——” 

“If you're goin’ to be a wise man, Scenery,” says Magpie, soft-like, 
“you'll practise up right now by keepin’ your —— mouth shut. Sabe?_ 
Go ahead and gesture if yuh want to, but keep still.” 


“Well, if | can’t talk, | won't, but jist the same—” 


“Stop!” howls Magpie. “Scenery, if you don’t shut up you'll never live 
to run for office again.” 


“| ain’t goin’ to run again,” says Scenery. “I! wouldn’t have the job 
again.” 


“Judge,” says Magpie, “we'll let a certain few bring their guns inside 
the hall. Now, let’s get down to business. Is Pete Gonyer makin’ the 


star?” 


“Moon. He had a round piece of glass, but he says there ain’t no 
danged way he can cut a star. Moon will do as well, won't it?” 


“If we can’t get a star; but the Bible says they followed a star.” 


“Yaller Rock county won't never know that,” says Dirty. “Not if yuh 
don’t tell em.” 


“We're having the stage built twice as big, and then we'll put dirt 
over the boards so it will look like a desert. We'll have a curtain 

built along two sides and the back, and we've got to have them stairs 
braced up a little before we can bring Maud S up into the hall.” 


“Is Maud S comin’ to the show?” asks Dirty. 


“She’s the ca-mel,” explains Magpie. “Goin’ to fix up some humps on 
her back and yuh never could tell her from a ca-mel. Sabe?_” 


“Suppose she brays?” says Scenery. 


“Suppose she gestures?” says Dirty. “My ——, but a mule can gesture.” 
“Maud S ain’t got a kick left in her old carcass,” grins Magpie. 
Just then Muley Bowles and Chuck Warner shows up, and joins us. 


“Hear you’re goin’ to celebrate Christmas,” says Chuck, wiggling his 
ears. 


“Want the Cross J quartet to sing?” 


“Nope,” says Magpie. “This is goin’ to be a sanitary proceedin’, and 
there ain’t goin’ to be nothin’ done that might incite violence. We're 
just as much obliged as though you burned your shirt, Chuck.” 


“We'd sure be willing to help your ceremony,” says Muley. “We'd sing 
free gratis for nothin’, without chargin’ you a cent.” 


“Nope. | ain’t got nothin’ against you your punchers—not as individual 
human beings, but——’” 


“| gets your meanin’, Magpie,” says Chuck. “The Cross J ain’t good 
enough for your danged old half-baked celebration, eh? Our harmonious 
voices don’t fit into your blasted old program-me. We has suffered and 
bled that Piperock might make a success of their unusual doings, but 
from now on we don’t do a danged thing to help yuh out. Your tone of 
voice is a insult to four of the best singers in Yaller Rock county.” 


“I’m glad you understand what | meant,” says Magpie, mean-like. Muley 
and Chuck turns around and beats it for town. 


“| reckon you know best, Magpie, but them four Cross J go-devils might 
do us wrong. Yuh might ’a’ let ’em sing one song,” opines Testament. 


“Let’s get back to the ca-mel,” suggests Magpie. 
“Let’s get away from Maud S,” says Dirty Shirt. 


Then cometh Tellurium Woods, the danged old bald-headed bunch of wind. 
He’s got a grin on his face. 


* * * * * 


“| got a idea,” says he. “I'll be Sandy Claws.” 


“Where did yuh get it?” asks Magpie. “This is a Sandy Claw-less 
Christmas.” 


“Aw-w-w, yuh can’t do that,” wails Tellurium. “Whatcha tryin’ to 

do—put the celebration on the bum? Here’s the idea: I’ll dress up like 
Sandy Claws, and when everybody is there and the program is about over 
we'll have Wick at the door. Sabe? Somebody will give him messages 
from Sandy Claws. Each message will show that he’s that much closer. 
Everybody gets excited, don’t yuh see, and at the right time | comes 

in. Fine, eh?” 


“| seconds the motion,” says the judge, “Il remember when | was a 
kid ——” 


“| thirds it,” states Testament. “She’s a pious method, Tellurium. 
Beats having Sandy come down the chimbley.” 


“Well,” says Magpie, weary-like, “go ahead and do what yuh like, but | 
want this tab-lew to be just like | sees it. Testament, will yuh look 

up something for the wise men to say, and how we wants ’em to dress?” 
“Yea, verily | will, Magpie.” 

“| can make me some whiskers out of a horse’s tail,” says Tellurium. 

“| hope the horse sees yuh takin’ them,” says Magpie. 

Then the meeting broke up, and we adjourned to Buck’s place. 
Scenery is tickled stiff to think he’s goin’ to be a actor, but | 

ain’t cheering—yet. Me and Dirty Shirt are veterans in this acting 
game, and we knows it takes nerve, speed and a strong constitution. 
The old Romans and their wild animal arena never had nothing of 
Piperock. She’s a place where milk comes in tin cans, and the only 
honey is what the sand-hornets puts up for their own use. Her motto 
is: 

“Hurrah for ——! Who’s afraid of a little fire?” 

In Buck’s place we finds Muley and Chuck, and pretty soon Telescope 


Tolliver and Henry Peck comes in, which makes the Cross J quartet 
complete. 


“They won't let us sing, Telescope,” says Muley, sad-like. 

“They won't?” says Telescope, surprized. “Won’t let us sing?” 

“Not a note. Not only that but they insults us a heap.” 

“Well,” says Henry Peck. “Well, the nerve of the pelicans.” 

“Don’t blame us,” says Dirty Shirt. “We ain’t got a danged thing to do 
with it—not even the disposition of our own re-mains after the 


massacree is over.” 


“They won't let us sing,” repeats Telescope. “Whatcha know about 
that?” 


“Not even sing free,” admits Chuck, wiggling his ears real fast. “It 

ain’t reasonable. Why, they won’t have no music a-tall. Bill 

Thatcher’s orchestra ain’t comin’. Bill said it cost him a new bull 

fiddle and a drum every time he played here, and he’s savin’ up to buy 
a slip-horn.” 


“You ought to be glad,” says Dirty Shirt. “You sure ought to, boys.” 

“It’s a insult to harmony,” says Telescope. “We've almost got to the 
point where we can sing ‘Tentin’ Tonight,’ with variations, and our 
‘Sweet Marie’ sure does make the shivers run up your spine. ‘Jay Bird’ 
Whittaker says it’s got anything beat he ever heard since he busted 
the ear tubes of his talkin’ machine.” 


“What kind of a act does you perform, Dirty?” asks Hen Feck. 


“| portrays Wisdom,” says Dirty. “There’s three of us, Hennery, three 
of a kind against a full house.” 


“Wisdom,” proclaims Muley, “Wisdom consists of more than three things, 
Dirty. No three men can portray wisdom.” 


“We’re goin’ to give her a try, Muley. Me and Ike and Scenery.” 
“Wisdom—!” grunts Telescope. “You three?” 


“And Maud S,” adds Dirty, sad-like. 


“Oh,” says Chuck. “Oh, yeah. Well, mebbe you'll get away with it.” 


According to all we can find out, Christmas is the time of peace on 
earth and plenty of good-will to everybody. She’s a time when the lion 
and the lamb lies down together, and the cowpuncher forgets that there 
is such a thing as a sheep-herder. It’s a time when men’s hearts are 
filled with love toward their fellermen, and a six-shooter is only a 
ornament; a time, when you can say, “Yoo-hoo” to a horse-thief, 
without expecting to grab a harp the next minute. 


“Yea, verily,” as Testament says. “It is a time when grown men become 
like little children. Yeah, that’s a fact—mentally. Piperock ain’t got 
any too much sense when she’s acting growed up; but right now—huh!” 


* * * * * 


There ain’t no reason why a lot of disreputable snake-hunters can’t 
spend their Christmas in Paradise or Curlew; but they don’t. Nope. 
They clutters up Piperock to partake of our good cheer. Me and Dirty 
looks over that aggregation of incompetents, and the sight drives all 
wisdom, peace and good will from our hearts. 


“Big Foot” Forrest, “Cactus” Collins, “Mex” Mason, “Pole-Cat” Perkins, 
“Haw” Harris, et cettery, running the gamut of undesirable 
horse-thieves. “Hassayampa’” Harris, who is a uncle of “Haw,” brings 
his bunch of hard-boiled punchers over from Curlew, and Mike Pelly 
heads the aggregation of incompetents from Paradise. 


The Seven A, Triangle, Five Dot, Circle C and the Cross J all cometh 
to hive up in Piperock and partake of the Christmas cheer, and 
everything else that might come to pass. They’ve got the Mint Hall 
decorated for the occasion, and so forth. They built the stage out 
until she’s about twenty feet square, and about five feet high. 


A couple of horse-thieves, who studied art in the penitentiary, 
painted the scenery. It’s canvas hung at the back of the stage, and 
they painted it black and put on a lot of white stars. Sticking in the 
middle of the canvas is kind of a lantern rigging, with a round glass 
in it and a lamp inside. 


“That's the moon,” explains Magpie. “When this is pulled off that will 
be the only visible light. Sabe?_ Desert, yuh understand? We’re goin’ 
to put some rocks and a bunch of cactus on the stage.” 


“What do we do?” squeaks Scenery. 


“You will be asleep,” explains Testament. “The lamp will be turned low 
and have a cover over it. Everything will be still. I’ll have somebody 
behind the curtain to take off the cover of the moon, and slowly turn 

up the lamp. One of you wise men wakes up and sees the dim light. You 
wakes up the rest of the bunch, and you all stands up, looking at the 
light. 


“Then you—Magpie. | reckon we better have the mule layin’ down, hadn't 
we? Well, you wakes up the mule, and then you all starts walking 
slow-like toward the back of the stage, and then we drops the curtain. 
That's all there is to it.” 

“We'll have to throw that mule,” opines Wick. “Better hawg-tie it, 

too, and let somebody cut the ropes when they're ready to go. The 
humps are all ready to be cinched on.” 

“What do we wear?” | asks. 

“My wife is makin’ the costumes out of gunny-sacks,” says Wick. 
“We've got to have something what looks like presents,” opines 
Testament. “I’ve got a picture, which shows a lot of vases and stuff 


like that.” 


“My wife’s got some stuff that will be just the cheese,” says Wick. 
“We'll use some of her chiny vases.” 


“What do we have to say?” asks Scenery. 


“Ike will do the sayin’,” says Magpie. “He'll be the one what wakes up 
first and he will say—uh—what was it, Testament?” 


“Lo, there shineth a bright light. Let’s go to it.” 


“My——” gasps Dirty Shirt, pious-like. “But save the wimmin and 
children first.” 


“It's sure goin’ to be a wonderful thing, and will teach a moral,” 
says Testament. 


“Yes,” says |. “And the moral is: Let well enough alone.” 


“I’d ought to say them words,” squeaks Scenery. “I think a thing like 
that needs appropriate gestures, and I’ve studied ———” 


“Might be better,” says Wick. “Gestures helps a lot. Remember Willyum 
Jennins Bryan, when he was preachin’ fer silver. lf Scenery would sort 
of loosen up his vocal cords a little ——” 


“Let him say ’em,” says I. “I’d hate to pass out with them words on my 
lips. Scenery, you’re elected.” 


“All right,” squeaks Scenery. “I'll study up my ellie-cushun a little. 
Feller gets kinda rusty, you know it.” 


“Yeah,” admits Magpie, “and kinda squeaks. You don’t need study—you 
need some kerosene and then a application of axle-grease, Scenery.” 


The next morning we took Maud S up the steps into the hall, and I’m 
here to say that Maud S made life miserable for us. A mule is hard to 
argue with on the level, but try getting one half-way up a stairs and 
have it stop to think. We took Maud S in sitting down, bucked her onto 
the stage, where she lays down and refuses to get up. 


“Fine!” says Wick. We “won't have to hawg-tie her.” 
“Stage fright,” opines Magpie. 


“Safety first,” says |. “Animals have instincts, and hers is to get 
below the line of fire.” 


Me and Dirty meets the Cross J quartet, and they’re getting cheerful. 


“No,” says Muley, “we ain’t goin’ to no celebrashun. They have done us 
dirt and we sickens to our soul at their per-fid-i-tee.” 


“Sheveral per-fid-i-tees,” nods Telescope. “Group aroun’ me while we 
shing a shong of gladness over the merry Chris’mas time. All together 
now: 


“Oh, the coyote said, I’m better than a puncher, 
With a gun that goes blam, blam! 

He may die and go up to heaven, 
But his skin ain’t worth a ——” 


“You sure does get into the Christmas spirit,” opines Dirty. “That’s 


one of the sweetest things | ever heard.” 


* * * * * 


Then | calls Dirty outside, and | says to him, like this: 


“Dirty, me and you have got to stay sober. A drunk ain’t goin’ to have 
no chance a-tall in there if anything goes wrong. If we hangs around 
with them celebratin’ shorthorns we won’t be in no shape to get up and 
foller that star. We'll be just like Maud S, which can’t or won't get 


up. 
“That's right, Ike. We'll get a couple of quarts for ourselves and 

keep away from them hard drinkers. Don’t yuh reckon Maud S$ will get up 
at the right time?” 

“She’s plumb rooted, Dirty.” 


“Uh-huh. | know how to do it, Ike. Come on.” 


Dirty went over to Wick’s store, and later on | meets him; and we goes 
up to my cabin. 


We've got them two quarts of hooch, so we has quite a little time of 
our own, waiting until the afternoon gets to the sere and yaller leaf. 
| wakes up and finds Dirty with flour all over his clothes, but he 
won't tell what he’s trying to do. 


Magpie hunts us up and acts peevish toward us. 


“Gosh a’mighty,” he complains. “Ain’t yuh got no sense? We're tryin’ 
to re-hearse and you fellers hide out down here. Come on.” 


We just gets to the door, when we meets Muley Bowles. 
“F’r th’ lasht time—do we shing?” asks Muley. 
“You do not!” declares Magpie. “I thought you knowed that, Muley.” 


“May you resht in peash,” says Muley. “May your anchestors rise up and 
mock you for bein’ a —— fool. Autographically schpeakin’: 


“May your hair wear out 
And your nose break off 


And your teeth shake loose 
From whoopin’ cough. 


“Thish is the best wishes of your friend Muley Bowels, E-squire, 
December twenty-fourth.” 


“Tha’s good,” says Dirty. “That’s fine. Roshes are blue, vi'lets are 
pink—uh—no, that ain’t it. Vi’lets are red and roshes are blue—Haw! 
Haw! Haw! No knife can cut our love up. Haw! Haw! Haw!” 


“Why don’t you say something, Ike?” asks Magpie. “You're just as drunk 
as they are.” 


“Yeah, but I’m mean drunk, Magpie. There ain’t nothin’ flowery about 
me. | ain’t in no mood to wish whoopin’ cough nor violets on mine 
enemies. Let’s go.” 


“Sufferin’ sun-fish!” grunts Magpie. “Look at Rip Van Winkle.” 
“It’s me—Tellurium,” says the apparition. “Don’t | look it?” 


He sure did. He’s got a old bear-skin overcoat on, and about three 
strings of sleigh-bells around his waist. He’s got a stove-pipe hat on 
his head and on his chin is a bunch of whiskers made from the tail of 
a white horse. Personally, | think he’s the dangest-looking thing | 
ever saw. 


“Well,” says Magpie, “you sure look it, Tellurium, but I’m danged if | 
know what you do look like.” 


“Sandy Claws,” says Tellurium, proud-like. “I’m him. Come up to show 
you what can be done when you've got the ambition.” 


“Sandy Claws?” says Magpie. “No, no Tellurium. Sandy Claws don’t look 
like that. What do yuh want to do—scare folks? You look like a cross 
between a item of natural hist’ry and a smallpox germ.” 

“| comes into the program as a sort of special thing,” says Tellurium. 
“No,” says Magpie, “not into my program, Tellurium. You better go out 
and scare coyotes with that outfit. | ain’t using no Sandy Clawses 


anyway.” 


“Ive went to a lot of trouble,” complains Tellurium. 


“So’ve we,” says Muley. “He won't let us shing, and now he don’t want 
no Sandy Clawses.” 


“I'd make a good one, too,” says Tellurium. 

“Yeah, you would—not,” says Magpie. “I’d just as soon see a wild bull 
come in there dressed like that, Tellurium. You’d ruin the show, you 
know it.” 


“Let’s not talk to him,” says Muley. “He has no soul, Tellurium. 


“He won't let us shing. Nossir. No Sandy Claws, no shongs—where’s your 
ol’ Christmas?” 


“Come on, Ike,” says Magpie. “Let ’em wail. I’m goin’ to pull off one 
show that Piperock can be proud of, yuh bet your life.” 


* * * * * 


We went up to Mint Hall. Mrs. Smith and Matilda Mudgett are there, 
sort of strutting around like a pair of fool-hens. Ricky Henderson, 
Wick Smith and Frenchy Deschamps are there, fixing their orchestra 
seats. Wick’s new drum is there, and he’s some proud of it. 


“Mr. Harper,” says Matilda, “have you ever heard ‘Spring, Lovely 
Spring’?” 


“Not since last April,” says I. 

“We are going to render it tonight,” says she. 

“We?” 

“Me and Mrs. Smith. She has a lovely alto.” 

| goes over and talks to Ricky. 

“Ricky, you knows something about music—what is a alto?” 
Ricky thinks deep for a while, and then he says: 


“Ike, did yuh ever let out a whoop, and then hear the same whoop come 
back to yuh? That’s it?” 


“| thought that was a echo.” 


“Yeah, sure; but that’s only when yuh hear one reply. Sabe? When yuh 
hears two replies—that’s alto. It's a Hungarian word, which means 
two.” 


“What does it mean when you hears more than two?” 
“That’s basso profundo, Ike.” 


“| thinks Maud S is paralyzed,” complains Wick. “She don’t seem to 
have no use of her legs.” 


“For this we offer much thanks,” says Dirty. 


“But she’s got to get up and go with yuh,” says Wick. “You can’t leave 
her layin’ there on the stage.” 


“She'll get up,” declares Dirty. “I know a lot about mules. Lemme 
alone and don’t worry about Maud 8S.” 


“There ain’t much use of rehearsin’,” squeaks Scenery; “I’m the main 
thing up there, and I’ve studied my gestures a-plenty, and | know the 
words fine.” 


“We've got to put the humps on Maud §S,.” says Wick. “We can hang some 
stuff over the humps, so nobody will know she ain’t a cam-el. You know 
how they does in a circus, Magpie?” 


Me and Dirty, not wishful to get the least hazy, decides to buy us 

some more bottle cheer, instead of carousing around with the common 
herd, and we communes with each other in my cabin, until the shades of 
night have come down upon us. Then we finds our way back to the hall. 
We've got a full audience—in more ways than one. Doughgod Smith has 
been appointed door-keeper and he annexes our guns as we goes in. 


“Yuh can’t take your guns in with yuh,” he states. “Them is orders.” 
He’s got a lot of belts and holsters, but few guns hanging on a hook. 
Dirty looks ’em over and picks out a good-looking gun, which he shoves 


down inside his waistband. 


“Them orders don’t say yuh can’t pack a strange gun, do they?” 


“Not my orders,” says Doughgod. “They tell me not to let any man in 
with his gun, that’s all. You ain’t settin’ no precedent, Dirty. | 

reckon every man in the hall is packin’ a strange gun, but there’s one 
satisfaction—they can’t shoot more than six time per each, ’cause I’ve 
got all their extra ammunition.” 


| picks out an old decrepid .44, and goes inside the hall. | looks 

over that congregation and | can’t see where Doughgod had any reasons 
for being cheerful. There’s at least a hundred men in there, which 

means six hundred shots, which is usually plenty and sufficient. 


The reward notices are sure well represented, and you could just about 
lynch the whole bunch and not make any mistake. 


We finds the acting talent behind the curtain. Scenery is all dressed 

up in a gunny-sack gown, with a ribbon tied around his head and no 
boots on. He’s making gestures like a prize-fighter. 

“My ——!” gasps Dirty. “Would yuh look at that?” Scenery jerks one fist 
outward and upward, swings the other arm behind him, like he was 
guarding his rear, and then squeaks: 

“Lo, there shineth a bright light. Let’s go to it.” 


“Mark an X after Scenery Sims,” says Dirty. “He won't last.” 


We goes over where Wick is looking at Maud S. She’s still laying down 
and don't act like she’s ever get up again. 


Fraid she’s on her last legs,” says Wick. “Yessir, | reckon we’re 
goin’ to lose Maudie.” 


“Fraid?” snorts Mrs. Smith. “That de-eared hay-hound? Let her die.” 


“Not until she’s been a ca-mel, maw,” says Wick, and then he goes out 
to set down beside his new drum. 


Dirty sets down beside Maud S and takes her head in his lap. 
“Ain't the Cross J quartet going to sing?” asks Matilda. 


Old Testament shakes his head. 


“Nope. They got mad—them and Tellurium. They all went home.’ 
“Tweet, tweet, tweet,” goes the flute. 

“Bum! Bum! Bum!” goes the drum. 
“Whar-r-r-00-0-0-0-0-m-m-m-m,” goes the jew’s-harp. 


“The orchestra is tunin’ up,” observes Dirty. “We ain’t got long to 
live, Ike.” 


Then old Judge Steele steps out through the curtain, and the hum of 
conversation dies down. 


“Feller citizens and ladies,” says the judge, “the first thing on the 
program is a du-it. Miss Mudgett is going to sing ‘Spring, Lovely 
Spring,’ with the kind assistance of Mrs. Smith. This here is a 
soup-ranner and alter du-it. We asks yuh to bear with the orchestra to 
the limit of your patience, as this is their first appearance 

together.” 


“Who?” asks Big Foot Forrest. 


“All of em. They’re acquainted, but that’s about all you can say for 
‘em. All right, Wick—let her go.” 


“Tweet, tweet, tweet! Bum, bum, bum, bum! Whar-r-r-o0-0-o-m-m-m-m!” 


Mrs. Smith and Matilda goes out through the curtain. Somebody laughs 
out loud and then comes a thud. 


“All right—go ahead,” says Hair Oil Heppner’s voice. “Big Foot thought 
he saw somethin’ funny, but he’s forgot what it was.” 


The song starts and this is how she sounds: 
“Tweet, bum, Spree-e-e-hing, lovely spree-e-e-hing, tweet, tweet, bum, 
whar-r-r-o0-o-m, Spree-e-hing, Spree-e-e-hing, bum, bum, kerong-g-g-g, 


tweet, tweet. 


“You cree-e-e-heep o’er me-e-e-adhows be-e-e-e-right, 
whar-r-r-room-m-m, bum, bum, tweet, tweet, o’er me-e-e-adhows 


be-e-e-right, bum, bum, bum, tweet, tweedle, wharoom, whar-r-r-oom—— 
“Whoa, Blaze!” 

| whirls just in time to see Magpie get kicked behind the knees by 

Maud S, who is laying down. She must ’a’ just sort of cramped herself 

and then let fly with both hoofs. 

Magpie turns plumb over and goes out through the curtain and right 

into Mrs. Smith, who is straining over “be-e-e-right;” and when they 

hit the platform she’s on top. 

“From Spring to Fall!” yelps Mex Mason. 


Mrs. Smith gets off poor Magpie, and lets out a wail: 


“O-0-0-0-0-0-oh! Every time | try to do something, some hammer-head 
comes bustin’ along and spoils it!” 


“Did you hit her on purpose?” demands Wick, standing up. 
“Your —— mule—” begins Magpie, foolish-like. 
“You done it on purpose!” howls Mrs. Smith. 


Wick believed her, | reckon, cause he throwed his drum stick right at 
poor Magpie. It was a good shot. It came right through the hole in the 
curtain and it hit Judge Steele on the bridge of his nose. The old boy 
sort of got dignified acting. 


“Wonderful,” says Dirty. “Wonderful cons’tution.” 


The judge just walks around the stage, making gestures and working his 
lips, but there ain’t no words. Pretty soon he stops, seems to listen, 

and then he says, soft-like: “Guilty? Why, gentlemen, that man is as 
innocent as a new-born baby.” 


“Knocked back seven years,” says Dirty, awed-like. “That’s what he 
said the time he was my lawyer, and that was seven years ago.” 


The crowd out in front are talking loud, and | know danged well that 
there’s going to be trouble if we don’t keep going. Mrs. Smith comes 
waddling in, follered by Matilda and Magpie. 


Mrs. Smith is sore as a boil. 


“| will not sing another note,” she declares. “Every time | start to 
do anything in public——” 


“Maud S is getting restless,” states Scenery. “We better pull off our 
act.” 


“Can yuh get her up at the right time, Dirty?” asks Magpie. 

“Get things set, and I'll do my dangest.” 

Then they cleared everybody away, while we got ready. Me and Dirty and 
Scenery are all dressed in them gunny-sack gowns, and have got our 
boots off. 

They've got a big bunch of cactus and a lot of rocks, which they puts 
around to make it look like a desert. Pete Gonyer is behind the back 
curtain, ready to take the cover off the moon, and then turn up the 
lamp. Maud S$ is making funny noises in her throat, but Dirty is 

setting on her head. 

“What's the matter with her?” | asks. 

“Speed-crazy,” grins Dirty. 


“Get ready,” says Magpie. “Now, for gosh sakes, make this look real.” 


They blew out all the lights except one in the back of the room, and 
then pulled the curtain. 


“What does she represent—a load of dirt?” asks Pole-Cat Perkins. 


“That's a —— of a thing to ride thirty miles to see,” opines “Windy” 
Wilkins. 


“Where is the moon?” squeaks Scenery, in a whisper. “Pete, where in —— 
are yuh?” 


“Aw, ——!” groans Pete. “Magpie, did yuh turn out this lamp?” 


“It was lit when | left there!” snaps Magpie. “You must ’a’ blowed on 
it.” 


“I never blowed on nothin’!” 


“Haw! Haw! Haw!” roars Art Miller. “This is one funny game. Like a 
minstrel show. Pete, ask him why he thinks yuh blowed on it.” 


* * * * * 


Comes a little bit of light, and | feels Scenery climb to his feet. 
There he stands in the gloom, pointing up and down and sidewise, and 
then he squeaks: 


“Lo, there bringth a slight—uh—slineth a bite—l mean—a—a—lineth 
a—let’s go to it—uh—to it.” 


“Haw! Haw! Haw!” howls somebody. “Pete Gonyer’s lightin’ the moon!” 


| turns and takes a look. There is Pete at the back of the stage. He’s 
got the cover off the moon, and is trying to get the old lamp to 
light. 


“Dang it!” he howls. “I’ve turned the wick plumb into the bottom!” 
“Whoa, Maud!” howls Dirty. “Help me hold her, Ike!” 


I turns, and there is Maud S standing on her hind legs, and, as | 

look, them humps, which wasn’t well cinched, being as she was laying 
down at the time, swing down and just about fill up all the space 
between her front and hind legs. 


“Ho-hold her!” wails Dirty; but Maud S thinks she’s a circus animal. 


Hold her? Man, that mule, after all these years, found out that she 
had authority to go to some place. She waltzes around a couple of 
times, busts a hole in the stage and falls over backwards into the 
orchestra. 


Wick Smith falls over backwards, pulling his new drum over with him, 
thereby saving his part of the orchestra. 


“Whoo-o-o-ee! Pow-w-w-w-der Ri-i-ver!” yowls a puncher, and a circle 
of chairs lands around Maud §, trying to block her, but Maud S ain't 
to be stopped. 


She bucked plumb over the top of Wick Smith, and that drum rattled 


against her heels. 


Zowie! She telescoped and lifted that drum with both hind feet. Dirty 
Shirt was just going to jump off the stage to attack her from the 

rear, and that drum caught him in midair. Dirty comes plumb back onto 
the stage and lands setting down in that bed of cactus. The drum hit 
me in the knees, and | went plumb over the top of it and dug my chin 
into the desert. 


When | got my senses again | sees that about seven punchers have hold 
of Maud §S, and are trying to hold her. 


“Lights!” yelps Wick. “Light some lamps. My ——,, my drum is busted!” 


“—— your old drum!” howls Dirty Shirt, standing on the stage, trying 
to lift the seat of his pants loose from himself. 


“O-o-0-0-oh, the tab-lew is ruined!” wails Mrs. Smith. 


Everybody helped light the lamps, and then we stands and looks at each 
other. Maud S looks like her course was about run, but them punchers 
don’t take any chances. 


“Sandy Claws has come!” yells a voice at the door, and we all takes a 
look. | never seen anything like that apparition. It’s a two-year old 
steer, wearing a bear-skin overcoat, with a string of sleigh-bells 
around it, and on the lower lip of the danged animal is Tellurium 
Wood's false whiskers, and over one horn is that tall hat. The steer 

is about half way into the hall when we see it coming, and its tail is 
twisted over its back. Around its mouth is twisted a rope, which is 
yanked off as it humps into the door. 


“Ba-a-a-rr!” blats that steer, like it hurt all over, and right up 
that room it comes, romping regardless of life or limb. 


| know it was Chuck’s voice that yelled— 

“Sandy Claws has come.” 

“Ho-o-old fast!” yells a puncher, and just then the steer lams into 
poor Maud §, scattering the punchers. Hair Oil Heppner tries to 


bulldog that locoed animal, but he might as well ’a’ tried to bulldog 
a box-car. 


Then Maud S gets enervated again, and things begin to boil a-plenty. 
“Ba-a-a-a-w!” bawls the steer. 


“Ha-a-a-a-w!” sings Maud, and the both of them starts gamboling toward 
the stage. 


“Git ba-a-a-ck!” yowls Pete Gonyer. “Daw-w-w-gone yuh, git back!” 


Rip-i-i-p! The steer gets its horns into the curtain, rips about 
twenty feet of it loose, and starts to climb the stage. 


Crash! The moon went down, and the danged old oil lamp inside 
exploded. 


“Fire! Fire!” howls Judge Steele, and then he picks up that blazing 
moon and whales away at the steer with it. 


Clank! The judge was left-handed, which might account for the poor 
throwing, but he got his feet tangled in some of that loose curtain 
and hit Scenery Sims right in the head with that heavy moon. 


Bang! Somebody took a shot at the steer and knocked several bells, and 
one of them danged bells hit me in the nose. | hate to get hit in the 

nose with a bell. | hates to get hit in the nose with anything, but | 

sure does detest a bell. | can see folks going out of the door as fast 

as they can travel. | seen Hair Oil climbing onto poor Maud S, and 

then my time is all taken up with that danged steer. 


All this stuff is taking place a lot faster than | can tell it. | 
bulldogged that steer. It was the first steer | ever tried to bulldog, 
and if all future steers will keep away from me it will be the last. 


* * * * * 


| hooked onto his horns just in time to feel my feet dangle off the 
edge of the stage, the same of which helped my act quite a lot. The 
steer upends from my weight, and me and that steer landed into a 
jumble of chairs, and over the top of us goes Maud §, celebrating her 
second childhood by making Hair Oil pull leather. 


The few remaining folks in the hall sort of celebrates by taking some 
shots at the lights, the same of which makes our immediate future 
kinda gloomy. 


“Lo, | see a bright light!” squeals Scenery’s voice. 


“Sus-sunfish, you crop-eared coyote!” yells Hair Oil, and then comes a 
crash of glass. 


“My ——” yells Magpie. “She throwed Hair Oil out of the window! Where 
are you, lke?” 


“Keep away!” | yells. “I’m paralyzed all the way down from my upper 
lip and | don’t know whether me or the steer is on top.” 


“Paralyzed —— ——1” howls Dirty. “Wish | was. Who in —— got the idea of 
puttin’ cactus on the stage?” 


“Look out for that mule!” yelps Magpie, and | looks up at the dim 

figure of that locoed mule, almost over me. | yanks away from my steer 
and the steer yanks right with me. Under ordinary conditions I'd ’a’ 
been able to get away, but I’ve got one leg through a string of them 
sleigh-bells, and when that steer starts for the door, Ike Harper 
E-squire went right along—on the back of his neck. 


| hooked a lot of chairs on my way, kinda trying to impede the hoofs 
of progress, but that scared steer made funny little noises and keeps 
going. There’s a lantern hung at the head of the stairs, and | reckon 
the steer was hunting for light. 


Just before we hits the top of the stairs | hears a strain of quartet 
music: 


“Tentin’ to-o-0-o-night, tentin’ to-o-o——’” 
Crash! 


We hit the doorway with our assortment of furniture, and the next 

thing | know I’m amid more feller mortals and we're all traveling the 
downward path. | sees some red, white and blue lights, and I’m loose. 

| reckon the bell strap busted. | gets to my feet, dodging stars and 

other aerial impediments, when the stairs almost shakes out from under 
me, and | gets a glimpse of Maud S falling downstairs. 


Folks, | jumped—but too late. Me and Maud S landed at the bottom 
together. | grabs the mule with both hands, and | feels her get up 
with me hanging to some part of her anatomy. It’s about twenty feet 


from the bottom of the stairs to the door, and | rode some part of 

that crop-eared mule as far as the exit, where the top of the door 
slapped me in the face and | went into the land of Once Upon a Time. 
I’m just about to live happy ever afterwards, when something seems to 
wake me up. | feels a dragging sensation, along with other painful 
things, and then | dimly hears Dirty Shirt say— 


“You've gotta help me, Muley.” 


“I've gotta have a little help myself,” wails Muley. “I tell yuh that 
danged steer knocked me down and then the mule fell over me.” 


“But poor old Ike is de-e-e-ad!” sobs Dirty. 
“He'll keep,” croaks Muley; “but I’ll spoil if | don’t have help.” 


“Yuh gotta help me drag him home, Muley. You was to blame for his 
de-mise.” 


“Naw, | wasn’t, Dirty. Chuck got the idea of dressin’ up that steer in 
Tellurium’s clothes. Tellurium was sore, too. We twisted a wire around 
the steer’s tail to make it bawl when the gag was pulled off. 

“We just wanted to make it blat at Magpie. Nossir, yuh can’t blame us 
for it, ’cause that mule would ’a’ killed him anyway. I'd like to know 
what in —— woke up that gone-to-seed mule.” 

“There ain't nobody to hear,” says Dirty, “so I'll tell yuh. | took a 

can of red pepper and a can of ginger and mixed ’em. Then | made a gob 
of dough in Dee’s shack and put the hot stuff in the middle. Sabe?_ 
Maud S. swallered it. That’s all.” 

“They'd kill us if they knew,” groans Dirty. 


“Death’s stinger wouldn't hurt me,” groans Muley. 


| crawls to my feet, and they don’t see me until I’m standing up 
beside ‘em. 


“You—you—uh—” stammers Dirty. “You won't tell, w-will yuh, Ike?” 


“Ain't you dead—yet?” gasps Muley. 


“Enough,” says |, “enough to foller out the old saying—dead men tell 
no tales. I’ve got eyesight enough left to see the lights of Buck’s 
place.” 


“L-let’s go tut-to it,” stammers Dirty. 


Which shows that Piperock never started anything that they couldn't 
finish—after a fashion. 
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